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Guest Editor’s Introduction 


Phyllis Metcalf-Turner 
University of Louisville 


This issue of the Journal of Thought provides readers with an in- 
depth, interdisciplinary examination of the academic achievement gap in 
U.S. public schools between students of color and their European Ameri- 
can counterparts. The collection of six essays presents varying perspec- 
tives on differential aspects of this complex dilemma that continues to 
plague educators and society. The persistence of “the gap” even after 
decades of numerous education reform initiatives has received a great deal 
of attention in professional journals like this one, education conferences, 
leadership development meetings, school board meetings, curriculum and 
assessment discussions, to name a few. Unfortunately the current aca- 
demic status of most students of color enrolled in our public schools does 
not reflect the level of attention, amount of money, and/or wide array of 
tried and tested strategies all aimed at closing the gap. Seemingly, the only 
things that have changed are the faces, some of the names, and the fact 
that the situation has worsened over time—the gap is wider. 

In this issue, the authors’ discussion of this topic is distinguished from 
many other such discussions, in part, because each provides a critical 
analysis of what they think does not work and what should be attempted 
if student learning is really at the heart of the education and schooling 
process. Within this context, one of the common strands running through 
each of the essays is what one author labeled as the “misguided” and 
disproportionate emphasis on testing as a solution to the problem. Thus, 
they serve us in two ways: (a) drawing our attention to the inadequacies 
of former and current theories and interventions and (b) explaining why 
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our efforts and activities should be redirected to new, different, or, in 
some cases, complementary theories, plans, and strategies. 

The Journal’s editorial staff chose this theme for the issue in an effort 
to stimulate a different type of discussion, for the present-day achieve- 
ment pattern is clear: the academic achievement gap between African 
American and Latino students and their White counterparts continues 
to widen. Alarming statistics recently released by the National Assess- 
ment of Educational Progress (NAEP) indicated that throughout the 
decade of the 1990s, approximately two thirds of African American 
students in the fourth grade scored at a below average reading level. This 
chronic pattern of underachievement has been documented across the 
various subject areas— mathematics, science, literacy, and technology — 
from the time these students enter school in kindergarten and through- 
out their college years at majority institutions. Increased funding, 
extensive professional development, curriculum reform, implementa- 
tion of teaching and learning standards within and across content areas 
as well as other strategies aimed at education reform and improvements 
in student achievement have been attempted. And, despite previous 
explanations that focused on cultural and economic issues—research 
indicates that the racial divide in academic achievement is more complex 
than was once thought. 

Each of the authors provides a perspective on why closing the gap has 
eluded education reform initiatives. They offer several new approaches to 
tackling the dilemma. We think that their suggestions attempt to address 
what each stakeholder—communities, schools, families, policyholders, 
teachers, administrators, teacher educators, and city governments— 
could and should do to help students achieve better in school. We hope 
these articles will enable you to begin different types of discussions as you 
seek to address the current achievement gap dilemma in your own context. 

The first essay by John U. Ogbu is a continuation of his ethnographic 
investigation into the variable performance of voluntary and involun- 
tary minority groups. In particular, Ogbu examines the education 
socialization of immigrant and non-immigrant minority groups in the 
U.S. He explores the impact of politics on how some groups have come to 
perceive various U.S. social institutions including schools. He argues 
that immigrant groups—voluntary minority group members—do not 
have the type of distrust that has evolved from the socio-political history 
connected to involuntary minority groups such as African Americans, 
Mexican Americans, and Native Americans. Voluntary minority groups’ 
interpretations of strategies for success and their perception of their 
collective identity, culture and language are very different from the lived 
experiences of involuntary minority groups. The former bases its strat- 
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egies on what he describes as “practical considerations and a pragmatic 
trust in schools.” However, by comparison, involuntary minority groups 
are “overshadowed by their emphasis on social relations and caring.” 
Ogbu recommends that African American students be taught to examine 
a teachers’ expertise and knowledge as well as their capacity to teach 
them relevant skills rather than focusing on whether the teacher 
exhibits a caring attitude. Also, he suggests that schools emphasize and 
clarify the connection between getting a good education and one’s future 
for these students and it should be identified for them how they contrib- 
ute to a teacher’s low expectations. 

The second essay by Ken Jones and Betty Lou Whitford takes an 
aggressively critical stance on today’s high-stakes test environment in 
which most large, urban school children, teachers, and administrators 
are expected to thrive and demonstrate success. They challenge the 
reader to find the equity—and inequities—in this approach. Jones and 
Whitford provide a provocative analysis of the adverse impact of today’s 
high-stakes testing on the curriculum, pedagogy, and student-teacher 
relationships. The authors cite numerous examples of how the pressure 
to test has done little to motivate and empower teachers and students to 
do their best. Rather, Jones and Whitford argue that the opposite effect 
has occurred with poor and minority students being “pushed-out” or 
referred to special education classes at higher rates than ever before in 
public education history. Their essay begs us to answer several ques- 
tions: How can schools, teachers, and administrators educate students 
well when the only emphasis is on testing, testing, and more testing? 
How do teachers help students who are already on the margins of 
academic achievement (in some of the nation’s poorest schools) using 
tests? Where is the equity? They conclude with an example that involves 
ten school districts and their superintendents that formed a consortium 
“to deal openly with the complexities surrounding achievement gaps.” 
The authors describe the consortium’s efforts as a multi-layered ap- 
proach to address the problem on all levels—from the classroom to the 
state policy level. 

In the third essay, Geneva Gay elaborates further on the misguided 
direction of high-stakes testing and provides a thoughtful analysis of the 
problematic nature of over reliance on national data sources—a practice 
currently in use by policymakers, school districts, and school administra- 
tors. Gay states that using such data sources creates the tendency to 
equate intelligence and achievement with test scores. This does very 
little to address the achievement dilemma that most students of color are 
confronted with in today’s public school classrooms. Rather than reveal- 
ing information that facilitates understanding where and when to 
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intervene the result has been the creation of more barriers to under- 
standing how to address students’ learning needs. Gay argues that the 
substantial amount of diversity present in today’s public school popula- 
tion—in terms of ethnicity, race, linguistic, and socio-economic and 
cultural—is invisible in the standardized testing movement currently 
underway in the U.S. This is a huge oversight she states and students of 
color are paying the price. 

In the fourth essay, Lillie Albert’s argument is similar in that it 
moves the discussion to addressing the uselessness of standardized tests 
in closing the gap in mathematics learning. She recommends a different 
and more “dynamic” assessment strategy as opposed to the “shot-in-the- 
dark” approach of most standardized tests. Albert posits that the current 
high-stakes and individual classroom assessment practices contradict 
“the instructional practice of collaborative learning in a social context the 
value of which research has been abundantly substantiated” (e.g. Albert 
& Jones, 1997; Albert & Mckee, 2001; Cohen, 1994, 1997; Johnson & 
Johnson, 1990). When students are not allowed to use their sociocultural 
tools to learn and their performance is decontextualized, as is the case 
with individual assessments, then we cannot accept the results as an 
accurate portrayal of their abilities. Albert’s research is grounded in 
Vygotskyian ideas yet it seeks to extend his concept of the “zone of 
proximal development” to the use of “dynamic cognitive assessment” 
strategies. Using mathematical learning as an example, Albert argues 
that it’s imperative to understand how the problem being solved ties into 
the cultural and historical background of the students: they must see the 
connection. Dynamic cognitive assessment allows students to make use 
of their sociocultural tools within a collaborative learning environment. 
This assessment strategy, states Albert, provides consistency in moni- 
toring students’ learning development in that it is an ongoing process 
that assists students in identifying the knowledge they bring, as well as 
the distinctions and similarities occurring in the learning process. Albert 
argues that this approach to assessment more accurately identifies the 
students’ learning potential. 

The fifth essay by A. Lin Goodwin differs significantly from the 
previous four in that it uses the context of teacher education and 
preparation for addressing the achievement gap issue. Goodwin pre- 
sents a solemn look at tomorrow’s teachers and the difficulty teacher 
educators face when attempting to alter preservice teachers’ perspective 
from that of a deficit-oriented viewpoint of urban school children to an 
affirmative, proactive one. She argues that teacher education programs 
must help new teachers understand how their attitudes, racial identity, 
and lack of multicultural knowledge influence and, to a large extent, 
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thwart their effectiveness with students from diverse backgrounds. She 
presents a six-phase model for preparing new teachers to work with 
ethnically, racially, linguistically, and economically diverse students. 
First, teacher educators must insist that preservice teachers begin their 
preparation through self-examination and discovery using autobiogra- 
phy and personal history as the starting points. Second, there must be an 
explicit connection across all content areas to include multicultural 
models of learning, knowing, and doing. Third, is exposure to new 
realities motivating preservice teachers to begin to examine the validity 
of their own interpretations and understandings of the world through 
readings in critical theory, culturally responsive pedagogy, and racial 
identity theory, and involvement with communities different from their 
own. The fourth phase focuses on reflection and reassessment wherein 
students engage in personal re-evaluation. Here, they seek new explana- 
tions based on what they learned about themselves and the nature of 
educational equity across different groups. This phase assists them in 
identifying what else they need to know. The fifth phase focuses on 
helping preservice teachers think and behave differently. The sixth and 
final phase returns to the first phase by allowing students to change their 
histories and rewrite their autobiographies. 

The final essay by Pedro Portes, “Cultural Historical Processes and 
the Educational Achievement Gap: Challenging Policies for Establish- 
ing Equal Educational Opportunity,” presents to readers a rich chronol- 
ogy of current socio-cultural and policy-oriented explanations of why 
closing the gap has proven to be one of our greatest education challenges. 
He identifies the problematic nature of policy application aimed at 
closing the gap—targeting compensatory programs. “Compensation- 
oriented policies today are essentially remedial strategies aimed to co- 
exist with a well-maintained gap that is driven by lower levels of literacy 
or school achievement.” According to Portes, present-day educational 
policy makers have missed continual opportunities to affect the socio- 
cultural context and cognitive environment of children before they become 
“at-risk” of school failure. The fragmented delivery of different education 
reform strategies and the resulting poor achievement outcomes cannot, in 
his opinion, create genuine equal opportunity for all children and youth. 
He recommends that policies, strategies, and activities be designed and 
delivered early and aimed at preventing the child from being placed “at- 
risk” by socio-economic circumstances. Portes proposes an organic ap- 
proach that begins long before an academic gap occurs. 

Finally, Margaret Taylor’ review of Building Civic Capacity: The 
Politics of Reforming Urban Schools by Clarence N. Stone, Jeffrey R. 
Henig, Bryan D. Jones, and Carol Pierannunzi presents their analysis of 
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why educators and policyholders must rethink their approach to reform- 
ing urban education. This book is a continuation of their previous 
National Science Foundation funded-research which now brings readers 
up to date with the inclusion of a review of the past decade of education 
reform. According to Taylor Davis, these authors identify politics as the 
missing link to the lack of success of urban education reform efforts. The 
book’s most poignant message “is that education is no longer an isolated 
arena of activity,” but rather an interconnected web of civic and family 
relationships. Large urban cities should focus their vision for education 
reform and its efforts on building wide-range capacity through mobiliza- 
tion of all interested stakeholders. 

The candor with which each of these authors approached the topic is 
indeed provocative. In fact, the authors’ ideas may be so provocative that 
some readers may wish to rejoin them. The editorial staff of the Journal 
of Thought welcomes rejoinders and will consider publishing a few of the 
most cogent ones in future issues. For the moment, we are pleased to offer 
readers the thinking of some of the most talented and reflective research- 
ers who are pursuing theories, research, and strategies that will help 
provide an equitable education and society for all children and youth. 
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Black-American Students 


and the Academic Achievement Gap: 
What Else You Need To Know 


John U. Ogbu 
University of California, Berkeley 


The Problem? 
The Academic Achievement Gap 


in Historical and National Perspective 


The academic performance gap between Blacks and Whites is histori- 
cal and nationwide. Its long history is reflected in the movements for school 
desegregation and compensatory education. The gap in academic perfor- 
mance was one of the factors Southern school districts used to justify their 
opposition to school desegregation. Thus, a few years after The U. S. 
Supreme Court ruled in 1954 that school segregation by statute was 
unconstitutional, several Southern school districts began to publish their 
test scores showing gaps between Black and White students. They justi- 
fied their opposition to the implementation of the Court’s ruling on the 
grounds that, based on the gap in test scores, Black students were not as 
capable as White children to be educated in the same schools (Ogbu 1978; 
Southern School News 1957). The idea of compensatory education began 
in St. Louis, Missouri, as a strategy to close the school performance gap 
between Black and White students. This idea attracted national attention, 
so that by mid 1960s it had been adopted by many urban school districts, 
especially in the North. It became a federally legislated intervention 
program, Head Start, in 1965 as a part of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act (Gordon & Wilkerson 1966; Ogbu 1978; Rees 1968). 

The school performance gap is not limited to the gap in grade point 
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average. Black students perform considerably lower than White stu- 
dents on standardized tests, including state proficiency tests and the 
Stanford Achievement Test (Miller 1995; Patterson Institute 1997). The 
lower academic performance can also be seen in qualifications for college 
admissions (The College Board 1999), course level enrollment, represen- 
tation in programs for gifted students and in special education place- 
ment (Heller, Holtzman, & Messick 1982; Russo & Talbert-Johnson 
1997). Black students in greater proportion drop out without completing 
high school (Brown & Haycock 1984; Wehlage 1989). Also a higher 
proportion of them are held back for not performing at grade levels or for 
not meeting the high school graduation requirements (Council of Great 
City Schools 1999). The gap begins at the elementary school and widens 
as students pass through higher grades. By the time they are in the 12th 
grade, Black students are about two or more years behind their white 
peers, especially in reading and mathematics. 


The Case of Black Students 
in a Midwest Suburban School District 


The above indicators of the academic performance gap can be found 
in poor inner-city school districts and in relatively well-to-do suburban 
school districts. As a case in point, I will describe the academic perfor- 
mance gap in one suburban school district in the Midwest. I conducted 
an ethnographic study of academic disengagement among Black stu- 
dents in this school district in 1997. It is a middle-class suburban 
community. About 65 percent of the adults 25 years and over had 
completed 4 years or more of college education. In the district, 32.6 
percent of the Black households and 58 percent of the White households 
reported an annual income of $50,000 to over $100,000 in 1990. The 
student population of about 5,000 was about evenly divided between 
Blacks and Whites at the time of my research. The annual budget of the 
school district was about $52 million. During the early 1990s the school 
district earned the reputation of being “the best school system” in the 
state. It was also featured in Time Magazine as well as in national 
papers. Black students in the district perform considerably better than 
other Blacks in the rest of the State and in the rest of the nation. For 
example, in the 1995-96 school year, Black 4th graders in the district 
scored higher in reading proficiency test than Blacks elsewhere in the 
state. In the 8th grade they scored 37 percent in mathematics, 83 percent 
in reading, 77 percent in writing, and 48 percent in science, compared to 
21 percent, 64 percent, 45 percent, and 23 percent, respectively by other 
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Blacks in the state. The mean SAT scores of Blacks in the district in 1996 
was 485 verbal and 471 in mathematics, compared to 464 and 441 
respectively for other Blacks and 434 and 422 respectively for other 
Blacks in the nation as a whole. Finally, Blacks in the district earned 
more credits in foreign languages, mathematics and science than other 
Blacks in the state and in the nation. 

Although Black students in the district perform better than other 
Blacks elsewhere in nation, they perform considerably less well than the 
White schoolmates in the district. The wide academic gap in the district 
can be seen when the two groups are compared in various measures 
collected during the study for 1995-96 school year and earlier. 

Take, for instance, the gap in the proficiency scores: the gap existed at 
almost every grade level tested and was particularly large in subjects like 
math and science. The test scores by students in a particular grade will 
illustrate the magnitude of the academic gap. In 1995, for instance, White 
4th graders scored 98 percent in mathematics, 99 percent in reading, 95 
percent in writing, and 94 percent in science; by comparison Black 4th 
graders scored 73 percent, 90 percent, 74 percent, and 51 percent, 
respectively. At the 6th grade the pass rates for Whites were 86 percent in 
math, 97 percent in reading, 93 percent in writing, and 79 percent in 
science, while Black pass rates were 28 percent, 70 percent, 67 percent, 
and 21 percent, respectively. White 8th graders scored 92 percent in math, 
100 percent in reading, 93 percent in writing, and 91 percent in science; the 
comparable scores of Black 8th graders were 37 percent, 83 percent, 
77percent, and 48 percent respectively. The mean SAT scores of Black 
students in 1996 were 485 verbal and 471 math, whereas those of White 
were 600 and 598 respectively. 

The two groups also differed in course level enrollment. Proportion- 
ately fewer Blacks than Whites took honors and advanced mathematics 
and science courses. In overall course enrollment level, 4.2 percent of all 
students enrolled in general education, with Whites making up 0.2 of this 
and Blacks 3.9 percent. On the other hand, 70.3 percent of all students 
enrolled in College prep courses, with 25.3 percent being White and 43.1 
percent being Black. Whites made up 12.3 percent out of 17.3 percent in 
the Honors, while the Black share was 4.3 percent. In AP courses, 1.1 
percent of the enrollment was Black and 6.4 percent was White. 

These differences existed for many years prior to the 1995-96 school 
year. Thus, between 1989 and 1994, 93 percent of all students enrolled in 
general education courses were Black, whereas more than 94 percent of all 
those enrolled in Honors and Advanced Placement courses were White. 

The departments of Engiish, mathematics, science, and social stud- 
ies issued 50,000 high school semester grades over a five-year period, 
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1989-1994. Analysis of these grades showed that Black students received 
80 percent of the Ds and Fs. Moreover, their share of the Ds and Fs 
increased from 76 percent in 1989-90 to 83 percent in 1993-94. The 
academic performance gap was also evident in the gpa of the graduating 
classes from 1992 to 1996. The gpa ofall graduating Blacks was 2.20 (1.99 
for Black males, and 2.42 for Black females). For Whites the overall gpa 
was 3.34 (3.27 for White males and 3.42 for White females). 

Finally, a gap exists in high school graduation ranking. In a recent 
year the graduating class of 400 almost evenly divided between the two 
races. In the school, 78 percent of the Whites graduated with honors or a 
gpa of 3.0 or higher, compared to only 2.5 percent of the Black graduates. 
From 1992 through 1995 there were 22 Blacks among the 310 students in 
the top 20 percent of the graduating class; four of the 22 were males and 
18 females. On the other hand, there were 295 Blacks among the 325 
students who made up the bottom 20 percent. Of these numbers, 195 of the 
Blacks were males and 100 females. The gap between Blacks and Whites 
in the school district extends to college attendance, representations in 
Special Education and programs for the academically gifted students. 


Conventional Explanations: 
What We Think We Know 


Many explanations have been offered for the academic performance 
gap between White and Black students. They include inadequate IQ 
scores, social class differences, discrimination in education, including 
segregation and inferior education, low teacher expectations, cultural 
conflicts, language conflicts, conflicts in pedagogic style, and so on. I have 
reviewed these explanations elsewhere with some conclusions (Ogbu 
1978, 1987, 1994, 1999, 2002). 

Conventional explanations in their respective ways shed some light 
on the low school performance. However, when placed in cross-cultural 
perspective, none of them explains fully the reasons for either the 
persisting disproportionate low school performance of Black students 
and some other minority groups or the differences among minority 
groups in academic performance. From a comparative perspective, the 
problem of low school performance is not that Black students lack 
superior genes for high IQ scores (Jensen 1969; Herrnstein & Murray 
1994). In Japan, for instance, Buraku and Korean minorities do poorly 
in school in Japan relative to the dominant Ippan Japanese, although all 
three groups belong to the same race. In the United States where the 
Buraku, Korean, and Ippan are immigrants, they perform equally well, 
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sometimes better than White Americans (DeVos 1973; Ito 1967; Lee 
1991; Ogbu & Stern 2001). 

The academic gap does not exist merely because Black students come 
from lower-class backgrounds and start school lacking the “cultural 
capital” of the White middle class (Bond 1985; Brown & Haycock 1986). 
There are children from other minority groups that are academically 
successful even though they come from lower-class background and do 
not have such cultural capital. Moreover, as we saw in the case of the 
Midwest suburb, Black middle-class students who apparently have the 
cultural capital like their White middle-class peers do not perform like 
the latter (The College Board 1999; Hu 1997; Ogbu, in press). Black 
students do not fail in school because they consciously or unconsciously 
resist or repudiate the education offered by the public schools (Weis 
1985). They generally say that they need and want the education offered 
by the schools and that they want to succeed in getting it (Ogbu 1995; 
Ogbu & Simons 1998). 

The cause for the academic performance gap is not merely that Black 
students attend segregated and inferior schools, although that is impor- 
tant (Mickelson 2001). However, their lower school performance occurs 
in good as well as in inferior schools (Ogbu, in press). Low teacher 
expectations have been suggested as the cause of the problem (Leacock 
1985; Steele 1992; Rist 1970). But the low teacher expectations often co- 
exist with students’ unwillingness to do schoolwork and homework 
(Ogbu, in press). Finally, some argue that Black students do not perform 
well in school because of differences in culture (Boykin 1986; St. Lawrence 
1977; Williams 1990), differences in language and styles of communica- 
tion (Baratz 1970; Labov 1970; Gumperz & Gumperz 1995; Mfume, 
Rickford, Bailey, & Baugh 1998; Smitherman 1977) and differences in 
teaching and learning styles (Gay 2000; Hale-Benson 1986; Shade 1982). 
Some minorities do well in the public school even though pubic school 
education is not offered in their culture, language and teaching styles 
(Caplan, Whitmore, & Choy 1991; Gibson 1988; Johnson 1999; Park & 
Chi 1999; Suarez-Orosco 1989); so we cannot attribute the academic 
performance gap to mere differences in culture, language and teaching 
styles. The additional problem Black people face lies in their interpreta- 
tion of and responses to the cultural and language differences because of 
the nature of their collective identity (Ogbu 1995; Ogbu & Simons 1998). 

In the remainder of this article, I want to suggest other factors that 
contribute to the academic achievement gap. I will do so by comparing 
minority groups that are doing relatively well with minority groups that 
are not doing well or for whom the problem of school performance gap 
exists. This will allow me to show how the same factors enhance the 
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academic performance in one case but not in the other. Since Black 
Americans belong to the type of minorities that are not doing well in 
school the operation of these factors among these minorities applies to 
Black Americans. 


What Else We Need to Know: 
The Role of Community Forces 


As a result of comparative research in minority communities and 
minority education, I have come to the conclusion that in order to fully 
understand why members of a minority group do well or fail to do well in 
school we have to study the educational beliefs and behaviors of the 
minority groups and why they believe and behave as they do. There is a 
methodological issue here. The educational beliefs and behaviors of any 
given minority group must be studied within the minority community. 
Minorities should be studied, not as atomistic individuals, but as members 
of a cultural group. I have proposed and used a cultural-ecological theory 
or framework for this purpose. This framework permits me to examine 
several interlocking factors that affect minority school performance. 

The cultural-ecological theory takes into account the historical, 
economic, social, cultural and language situations of minority groups. 
According to the theory, there are two sets of factors shaping minority 
students’ school adjustment and academic performance. One is how the 
United States society and institutions treat or have treated minorities. 
I call this part of the problem the system. The other is how the minorities 
themselves interpret and respond to their treatment, including school 
experience; that is, their adaptations to the United States society and to 
minority status. The adaptation depends on their unique history or how 
and why people became minorities in the United States. I call this part of 
the problem community forces. 


The System 

The system operates at two levels. The first is the overall treatment 
or mistreatment of minorities by the United States society at large and in 
local communities. The mistreatment includes instrumental discrimina- 
tion or barriers in opportunity structures (e.g., economic, political and 
educational barriers), relational discrimination (e.g., social and residen- 
tial segregation, violence and threats of violence, deceit, etc.) and sym- 
bolic discrimination, for example, denigration of minority cultures, 
languages and intellectual abilities (Ogbu 1994; Ogbu and Simons 1998). 
These discriminations are collective problems because they are directed 
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against people because they are members of a minority group. The 
collective problems affect minority education indirectly and directly. For 
example, discrimination in employment limits their economic support for 
schooling and residential segregation may lead to segregated and inferior 
education. 

Within the education system itself, the theory posits three types of 
discrimination that affect minority school performance: (a) educational 
policies (e.g. school segregation, unequal school funding and staffing of 
minority schools), (b) treatment of minority students in school and 
classroom (e.g., tracking and low teacher expectations); and unequal 
rewards for educational accomplishments through discrimination in 
employment and wages. I have discussed these discriminations and their 
effects on minority school performance elsewhere and so they will not be 
discussed here (See Ogbu1974, 1978, 1994; Ogbu & Simons 1998). 


Community Forces 

Discrimination in society at large and in education is an important 
cause of the low school performance. However, discrimination is not the 
sole cause of low school performance, otherwise all non-White minorities 
would be doing poorer in school than their White peers because in 
varying degrees, all the minorities are discriminated against. Yet, some 
minority groups do well and others do not. If we discover why some 
minorities do well in school and others do not, we may be able to use the 
discovered knowledge to formulate policies or develop pedagogic strate- 
gies to close academic performance gap between Black and White 
students. The cultural-ecological theory posits that school performance 
differences among minorities are primarily due to differences in the 
community forces of the minorities. Community forces refer to the way 
members of a minority group perceive, interpret and respond to educa- 
tion as a result of their unique history and adaptations to their minority 
status in the United States. 


Prerequisites for Understanding 
the Role of Community Forces 


There are five prerequisites for understanding these adaptations 
and the community forces and their implications for the academic 
achievement gap. They are stated below. 

Prerequisite 1: Formal education is a formula for preparing children 
for adult cultural tasks in contemporary societies and schools are a 
delegate agency for this preparation. Contemporary societies use formal 
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education to equip young people with the knowledge, skills and language 
required to perform the cultural tasks of adults. Examples of cultural 
tasks are the jobs of accountants, doctors, lawyers, teachers and truck 
drivers. The preparation of children for these jobs is delegated to the 
public school and other educational institutions. From this perspective 
the public school is a delegate agency. All children—White and minor- 
ity—go to school to get the knowledge, skills, and language needed to 
qualify and be rewarded for their adult roles, especially in the workforce. 
As a delegate agency to train and credential people for the workforce, the 
public school is not an institution set up for assimilation or domination 
and hegemony over minority groups. 

A problem emerges in minority education when some minorities 
interpret schooling as a process of assimilation and hegemony and per- 
ceive the knowledge, skills and language taught by the public school as 
“Eurocentric” and a threat to their collective identity. Such minorities 
thereby become equivocal about learning those knowledge, skills and 
language taught by the public school. Other minorities interpret schooling 
pragmatically or as a process of acquiring the knowledge, skills and 
language to achieve the qualifications or credentials for jobs and rewards 
in the adult opportunity structure. These minorities regard everything in 
the curriculum and language as learnable; they are not concerned with 
whether what they are asked to learn is “Eurocentric” or not. The different 
interpretations of schooling lead to different actions and outcomes. 

Prerequisite 2: The U. S. society is a settler society. A settler society 
is one in which the ruling majority consists of immigrants from other 
societies. Members of this immigrant majority have come to improve 
their economic, political and social status. The dominant Whites in the 
United States are such immigrants (Stasiulis & Yuval-Davis 1995) who 
have come to achieve “the American dream” or self-betterment. Some 
non-White minorities have also come to the United States for the same 
reason, namely, to achieve the American dream. However, some Non- 
White minorities are not in the United States because they wanted to 
achieve the American dream, but were made a part of society against 
their will. Black Americans belong to this category of minorities. As will 
be argued later, these two categories of minorities have different under- 
standings of the United States and their place in it (Ogbu 1978, 1991). 

Prerequisite 3: There are different types of minority status, namely 
immigrant v. non-immigrant status. One type of minorities in the United 
States are people who emigrated like the White majority and for the 
same reasons, to achieve the American dream for themselves and their 
children. I designate these immigrants as voluntary minorities because 
they chose to emigrate to the United States permanently in expectation 
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of better opportunities (better jobs, more political freedom and so on) 
than they had in their homeland or place of origin. What is most 
distinctive about immigrant minorities is that they themselves chose to 
move and become minorities in the United States in the hope of a better 
future. Voluntary minorities include immigrants from Africa, Central 
America, China, India, Japan, Korea, the Caribbean, Mexico, the Middle 
East, the Philippines and South American countries. 

The other type of minorities are people who are not in the United 
States because they desired to achieve self-betterment but because they 
were colonized, conquered or enslaved by the majority White Americans. 
I call them involuntary minorities because they have been made a part 
of the United States permanently against their will. The important thing 
to remember about them is that they did not choose but were forced to 
become a part of the United States society permanently. They did not 
become minorities because they expected to achieve the American 
dream. They usually interpret their presence in the United States as 
forced on them by the United States government and/or by White 
Americans. Involuntary minorities in the United States include Alaskan 
Natives, Black Americans, Native Americans and Native Hawaiians. 
How and why a group became a minority, by choice or not by choice, 
affects the interpretation by its members of and responses to their 
treatment by society and its institutions. 

Descendants of voluntary minorities — second, third, or later genera- 
tions—are also voluntary minorities. It does not matter that it was their 
parents or forebears rather than themselves who decided to emigrate to 
the United States. The community forces that developed among their 
forbears continue to influence their educational ideas, attitudes and 
behaviors. The exception are descendants of immigrant minorities who 
share affinity with involuntary minorities or those who became minori- 
ties as a result of colonization, conquest or slavery (Ogbu & Simons 1998). 
White Americans treat them like they treat the pre-established involun- 
tary groups. Under this circumstance immigrants live and intermarry 
with non-immigrants, their descendants grow up with their non-immi- 
grant peers. Eventually the immigrants and their descendants identify 
with the non-immigrants and come to share their sense of collective 
identity, their attitudes and behaviors. This seems to have been happen- 
ing among Afro-Caribbean immigrants and their descendants, as one 
can see from their role in the civil rights movement of Black Americans. 
This development will eventually occur among immigrants from Africa. 

Previously I classified Mexican-Americans and Puerto Ricans as 
involuntary minorities (Ogbu 1978, 1991). Further study of the history 
of these minorities led me to reclassify them as semi-Voluntary Minori- 
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ties. Due to lack of space I will not discuss semi-voluntary minorities in 
this article (Ogbu & Simons 1998). 

Refugees are not immigrants or voluntary minorities. Unlike an 
immigrant a refugee does not plan to move and settle in the United States 
permanently in order to achieve the American dream. Migrant Workers 
are not immigrants because they usually do not plan to settle in the U. 
S. permanently. Undocumented Workers are also not immigrants as 
defined herein. Bi-nationals are not immigrants in the sense defined in 
this article. They continue to maintain economic and other ties with their 
places cf origin, a factor that makes their adaptations to the United 
States cifferent from those of immigrants who may come from the same 
place of origin (Baca 1994). Note, however, that refugees, migrant 
workers and bi-nationals are similar to immigrant minorities in that 
their sense of collective identity, cultural and language differences pre- 
dated their arrival in the United States. These features did not develop 
under White American subordination. 

Prerequisite 4: The cultural model (indigenous knowledge of how the 
United States society and institutions work and their place in the working 
order) is necessary to understanding this issue. A useful concept for 
understanding the adaptations of minorities to U. S. society and to their 
minority status is the cultural model. The concept provides the connection 
between the history of a minority group and the experience of its members 
in the U. S., on the one hand, and, on the other, their adaptations or their 
collective solutions to the collective problems they face. 

A cultural model or a folk system is people’s understandings of their 
universe or social reality that guide their thoughts, attitudes and 
behaviors as well as their interpretations of things that happen to them 
within that universe. According to Holland and Quinn (1987), cultural 
models are purposeful because they serve as a guide for planning and 
action. Bohannan suggests that people develop their folk systems (cul- 
tural models ) from their perceptions and interpretations of collective 
experiences (Bohannan 1957:4; see also Ogbu 1974:16). Following 
Bohannan I suggest that minority groups also develop their cultural 
models or understandings of how the United States society institutions 
work and what it means to be a minority on the basis of their unique 
history or initial terms of incorporation and subsequent treatments by 
White Americans. Another way of explaining the cultural model is that 
it is a system of indigenous knowledge in a minority community, shared 
by its members, about the United States society and institutions and the 
status of its members as minorities. What they think of the United States 
and their place in this society partly depends on whether they chose to 
become minorities in order to achieve the American dream (voluntary 
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minorities) or they were made minorities against their will (involuntary 
minorities). It also partly depends on how they have been treated by the 
dominant White Americans. 

Ina pluralistic society like the United States, different segments of the 
population, such as the dominant White Americans, voluntary and invol- 
untary minorities, have their respective understandings of how the society 
and American institutions (e.g., the public school system) work and their 
respective places in that working order. Again, following Bohannan’s 
suggestion, I believe that the cultural models of White Americans and 
those of voluntary and involuntary minorities are neither right nor wrong; 
they are neither better nor worse than others. As Bohannan (1957:5) puts 
it, “The folk systems are never right nor wrong.” They exist to guide 
behaviors and interpretations of behaviors and events. As will be argued 
later, we need to study within the Black American and other minority 
communities the people’s knowledge about schooling, attitudes toward 
schooling and their educational behaviors in order to discover those 
knowledge, attitudes and behaviors the children bring to school which 
influence their academic attitudes and performance. 

Prerequisite 5: Distinctive domains of adaptations and their educa- 
tional implications are important matters to understand. The adapta- 
tions and community forces of voluntary and involuntary minorities that 
I will be describing in this section should be regarded as a framework 
about how minority groups operate in the United States. What I describe 
are the dominant patterns of beliefs, attitudes and behaviors character- 
istic of each type of minorities. My research suggests that these beliefs, 
attitudes and behaviors apply to enough members of each type to form 
a visible pattern. At the same time, however, the distinguishing patterns 
of beliefs, attitudes and behaviors of immigrant and non-immigrant 
minorities are not strictly dichotomous. Some beliefs, attitudes and 
behaviors that are dominant among immigrants may also be found 
among non-immigrant minorities, although to a lesser degree and vice 
versa. Furthermore, immigrant minority groups do not believe and 
behave the same way; nor do all non-immigrant minority groups believe 
and behave the same way. Finally, within a given minority group all 
members do not believe the same thing or behave the same way. Some 
individuals will always believe or behave differently from the dominant 
pattern in their group. There are also differences in beliefs, attitudes and 
behaviors within each minority group by social class and region. What 
the cultural-ecological theory provides is a framework for understanding 
the beliefs, attitudes and behaviors of members of a given minority 
group, including the beliefs, attitudes and behaviors of their children 
with respect to education. 
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Voluntary and involuntary minorities adapt differently to the United 
States society and to minority status because of their unique histories 
and knowledge or understandings they have formed of the United 
States. These adaptations consist of their interpretations of (beliefs and 
assumptions) and responses (behaviors or actions) to their collective 
problems; they are their collective solutions to the collective problems 
they face as minorities. The adaptations, in turn, give rise to community 
forces or beliefs and behavior that influence minority children’s school 
adjustment and performance. There are four aspects of the community 
forces and they parallel domains of adaptation. The community forces, 
in turn, generate the unique educational strategies of voluntary and 
involuntary minorities or how these minorities go to school. I will briefly 
summarize each domain of adaptation; each is followed by a description 
of the community forces coming out of it. After these summaries I will 
also summarize the characteristic educational strategies of voluntary 
and involuntary minorities. 


Status Frame of Reference 


A frame of reference is the way a person (or a group) looks at a 
situation. Voluntary and involuntary minorities are in different situa- 
tions and thus differ in their frames of reference. This suggests why they 
also differ in their knowledge and beliefs about the United States as well 
as their attitudes and behaviors. 

Voluntary minorities generally have a positive dual frame of reference 
in that when they compare their situation in the United States with the 
situation “back home” or their place of origin they see more opportunities 
for success in the U. S. for themselves and/or for their children. As a result 
they are willing to accommodate and to accept less than equal treatment 
in order to improve their chances to achieve the American dream of 
economic success (Ogbu & Simons 1998; Shibutani & Kwan 1965). 

The attitudes of immigrant minorities towards education is influ- 
enced by a “back home” comparison. They believe that they have more 
educational opportunity in the U. S. than back home. Some emigrated to 
the U.S. specifically for the opportunity to give their children an 
American education, especially higher education. They see higher edu- 
cation in the U. S. as providing a chance for professional careers they 
would not otherwise have attained back home. 

The reference group of involuntary minorities is the White middle class. 
For these minorities the comparison is negative because they perceive their 
economic and social condition as inferior. They believe and resent the fact 
that Whites have more opportunity (Benjamin 1992; Cose 1993). 
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Their evaluation of educational opportunity compared to the oppor- 
tunity for the White middle class is also negative. They do not consider 
their schools in the ghetto, barrio, or reservation “better” because they 
do not have the “back home” educational situation like the immigrants. 
Instead, they think that their schools are “worse” because they are not 
like White schools. They see no justifiable reason for their inferior 
education, other than discrimination. Involuntary minorities are more 
critical of school curriculum and teachers than the immigrants. 


Beliefs and Means of Getting Ahead 
and the Role of Education 


In this domain of adaptation I will discuss minorities’ folk theories of 
getting ahead and their role models for getting ahead. The folk theories 
of making it among voluntary minorities include a strong belief that hard 
work, following the rules of the system, and, most importantly, getting 
an education, will lead to good employment and success in the United 
States. Their role models are usually members of their own group or 
White Americans who have good or higher education and have achieved 
professional and/or economic success. They admire their role models 
because they are hard workers who played by the rules and succeeded. 

The educational implication of their folk theories is that the immi- 
grant believes strongly that the way to get ahead or achieve upward 
mobility or the American dream is to get a good education or good school 
credentials. To them, education is the key to success. They also believe 
that their chances to succeed with education are better in the United 
States than back home. Their role models have usually achieved profes- 
sional success through education and hard work. Some of my immigrant 
informants have not hesitated to mention other immigrants they know 
or have heard of who came to the United States with almost nothing but 
through education and hard work became successful professionals or 
business people. The message immigrants emphasize to their children is 
that it is important to work hard, study and do well in school in order to 
get good jobs that pay well when they grow up. Immigrant parents use 
their own difficulty in getting jobs that pay well because of lack of good 
education, American credentials or not knowing how to speak English 
well to drive home their point. The children listen to their parents and 
do so. In my research in Oakland, California, 92 percent of 474 Chinese 
students surveyed said that when their parents talk to them about school 
they listen and do what they tell them. 

The folk theories of involuntary minorities are different. Because of 
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many generations of employment and other barriers to getting ahead, 
even those with a good education, these minorities have more or less 
come to believe that (a) the discrimination against them in the opportu- 
nity structure is institutionalized and permanent and (b) that individual 
effort, education and hard work are not enough to overcome racism and 
discrimination. To get ahead also requires a collective struggle. Involun- 
tary minorities have both conventional and non-conventional role mod- 
els. The conventional role models include professionals, athletes and 
entertainers. The non-conventional types are rebels against White 
society and moral characters. The attitudes of these minorities toward 
the professional role models differ from the attitudes of the immigrants. 
While immigrant minorities admire minority doctors, engineers, execu- 
tives, lawyers and other professionals because they worked their way up 
from the inside playing by the rules of the system, non-immigrant 
minorities tend to criticize these minority professionals because they are 
“unconventional” from their point of view. They are criticized for being 
rule breakers, people who achieved success by working twice as hard, 
being twice as smart, twice as strong, and, sometimes just lucky. 
Minority professionals, business people and politicians are also sus- 
pected of achieving their success probably by adopting “White” ways such 
as speaking standard English which the minorities regard as giving in 
to the White oppressor and abandoning their minority identity (Taylor 
1973). For their part, non-immigrant minority professionals tend to 
maintain few ties to their community and are not visible in it. 
Athletes and entertainers who are admired more and criticized less 
are often people who did not use education but talent and physical 
strength as a route to success. Furthermore, a significant number of 
successful athletes, entertainers and professionals marry outside their 
groups, sending a message that may reinforce the belief that success 
involves abandoning one’s ethnic identity. Moral folk heroes are admired 
for their endurance of oppression by White people. Rebels are admired 
because they rebelled and triumphed against the White system. The 
messages from these folk heroes do not encourage or reinforce following 
the rules of the system and striving for success as defined by the system. 
The folk theories of getting ahead of non-immigrant minorities lead 
to uncertainty about whether education is the key to success. Many see 
little evidence within their own community for believing that success in 
adult life or upward social mobility is due to education. Note that when 
asked these minorities generally express a strong desire for education. 
It seems that they wish to succeed through education but are probably 
discouraged from working hard to succeed in school by generations of 
collective experience of discrimination in the opportunity structure 
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(Mickelson 1990; Ogbu 1974, 1978). Athletes and entertainers achieved 
their wealth and fame through alternative strategies requiring little 
formal schooling or school credentials. Their folk heroes, moral and rebel 


characters actually encourage disregarding rules in domains controlled 
by White Americans. 


Relationships with White People and Their Institutions 


Voluntary minorities tend to acquiesce in their relationship with 
White Americans and to trust White-controlled institutions or, at least, 
they trust what the institutions have to offer. This is either because of 
their short history in the United States or their optimistic practical 
attitudes, which may be called pragmatic trust. 

Their acquiescence and pragmatic trust extend to education. Note, 
however, that where immigrants are blatantly denied educational op- 
portunity, such as happened in San Francisco at the early part of the 
twentieth century, they challenged school authorities and became dis- 
trustful of them (Low 1982; Wollenberg 1994). But in general, they have 
a pragmatic trust in the public schools and school personnel. That is, they 
believe that teachers are useful “experts” of the knowledge, skills and 
language they need to succeed and that the schools and teachers will help 
them achieve the goal of their emigration to the United States. They rarely 
question the authority and intention of the schools or teachers; they do not 
complain that school curriculum and teaching methods are “Eurocentric” 
or are instruments of subordination. After all, they came to the United 
States to be taught the public school curriculum and in the teaching style 
of the public school. To them whatever is in the curriculum is learnable. 
Finally, they tend to conform to the rules of the schools because they see 
the schooling process as providing the route to success in society. 

In contrast, their long history of discrimination, betrayal and racism 
leads involuntary minorities to distrust White people and White-con- 
trolled institutions. 

Non-immigrants interpret their relationships with schools and teach- 
ers within the overall enduring conflict between them and White Ameri- 
cans. They are suspicious of the public school because they believe, with 
justification, that the public school will not educate their children like it 
educates White children. 

Non-immigrant minorities do not possess the pragmatic trust of the 
immigrants. They do not evaluate their teachers in terms of expertise of 
knowledge, skills and language needed to succeed in adult life; nor do 
they evaluate the public school as an institution that helps them achieve 
the American dream or upward social mobility. 
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They are often more concerned with how they are treated; that is, 
whether school and teachers “care” for them, and whether they are 
marginalized and devalued by a “Eurocentric” curriculum, teaching and 
learning styles, than they are with the expertise of teachers in the subject 
matter of the curriculum. Due to conflict, mistrust and suspicion invol- 
untary minorities have difficulty accepting and following school rules of 
behavior conducive to academic success. 


Symbolic or Expressive Beliefs and Response 


I will consider here the way minorities perceive, interpret and 
respond to differences in collective identity, culture, and language. 
Voluntary minorities who came to the United States with a pre-existing 
sense of who they are or sense of collective identity, see their identity 
primarily as different from that of White Americans. They also came with 
pre-existing cultural and language differences and pre-existing differ- 
ences in cultural and language frames of reference. The latter refer to the 
correct cultural and language behaviors. So, from the point of view of the 
immigrants, the differences they encounter in culture, language and 
frames of reference are merely different from the White American 
counterpart. They came to the United States knowing that in order to 
achieve a better life they would have to adopt necessary White behaviors 
and speech in some situations. For this reason, immigrants tend to 
maintain what amounts to a tourist attitude toward learning the culture 
and the English language of their new society. Like tourists, they knew 
even before arriving in the United States that to achieve the goal of their 
emigration they have to learn new ways of speaking and behaving. Once 
they arrive the need to learn the American way and language is 
reinforced by their difficulty in getting good jobs because of language and 
related barriers. Another reason for their willingness and ability to cross 
cultural and language boundaries is that their collective identity is not 
oppositional. For this reason, immigrants do not feel that their cultural 
or language identity is threatened by adopting the White ways. Rather, 
they think of learning White American culture and language as acquir- 
ing new skills to achieve success. 

Immigrants’ interpretations of strategies for success and interpreta- 
tions of differences in collective identity, culture and language in the 
community serve their children well in perceptions of and responses to 
the cultural and language differences they encounter in school. The 
immigrants are eager to meet school requirements because, like their 
parents and other people in their community, they perceive the school as 
an institution holding the key to making it by getting jobs that pay well 
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in adult life. They are unequivocal in learning English and the school 
curriculum because they interpret the cultural and language differences 
they encounter as barriers to be overcome, not as markers of oppositional 
group identity to be maintained. They do not think that learning English 
and the school curriculum threatens their language or cultural identity. 
Nor do they imagine that it requires them to give up their own cultures 
or languages to be able to learn the school ways. 

Symbolic adaptation of involuntary minorities is different. To begin 
with, they developed an oppositional collective identity in response to 
forced incorporation into United States society and subsequent mistreat- 
ment. They define their identity to the extent that it is oppositional to 
that of White Americans. The differences between their culture, lan- 
guage and frames of reference, were also developed or reinterpreted 
under oppression and are perceived as oppositional to their White 
counterparts. Under this circumstance, the minorities perceive the 
cultural and language differences and frames of reference as identity 
markers and boundary-maintaining mechanisms. They fear that if they 
learn to talk and behave like White Americans they might lose their 
minority identity or erode their ethnic solidarity. Unlike the immigrants, 
these minorities do not interpret learning standard English and adopt- 
ing some White behaviors as merely acquiring skills for success in school 
and the job market. Instead, they think of it as a subtractive process or 
replacing their minority identity with the identity of their oppressors. 
Since they did not choose to become minorities anticipating to get ahead 
by learning how to talk or behave like White Americans the non- 
immigrants do not share the tourist attitude of the immigrants toward 
learning White American culture and language. Although, like the 
immigrants, they know that in order to succeed in school and in getting 
good jobs they have to master how to speak and use standard English as 
well as behave like White people in some situations, they feel that these 
requirements are imposed on them because they are minorities. 

These perceptions and responses of non-immigrants show up in their 
education. As already noted, although like the immigrants, they know 
and believe that to succeed in school and to get good jobs they would have 
to master standard English, master some White people’s ways of behav- 
ing; yet, they have difficulty doing so for two reasons. One is that they feel 
that these requirements are imposed on them by White Americans. 
Another and more serious reason is that involuntary minorities interpret 
the cultural and language differences as markers of collective identity to 
be maintained, not as barriers to be overcome. They are suspicious of the 
intentions of the school curriculum and language. Some fear adopting 
White or school ways because they think it would mean replacing their 
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own cultural and language identities in order to successfully learn the 
school ways (Luster 1992). : 


Educational Strategies 
or How Minorities Strive To Acquire Formal Education 


Minority educational strategies are partly the result of community 
forces. Immigrant and non-immigrant minorities differ in the strategies 
they use to achieve their educational goals because their community 
forces are different. The strategies of immigrants are based on practical 
consideration and pragmatic trust in schools and teachers whom they 
regard as experts who have something useful to offer even if they do not 
care for minority students or have their interest in mind. Another 
distinctive feature of their strategies is that immigrants tend to match 
their educational aspirations and verbal commitment to education with 
effort and behavior conducive to school success. Immigrant minority 
students pay attention in class, follow rules, do their schoolwork and 
homework. They work hard. Their parents and community tend to hold 
them responsible for school performance. 

Non-immigrant minorities have strategies that seem to be overshad- 
owed by their emphasis on social relations and caring rather than the 
practical considerations of school and teachers as experts who have useful 
knowledge, skills and language to offer. They are distrustful of schools and 
teachers and alienated. They usually express high aspirations and strong 
verbal commitment to education, including making good grades in their 
courses; however, their verbalization is not matched with behavior condu- 
cive to school success (Ogbu 1974, 1987, in press; Ogbu & Simons 1998). 
Rather than hold their children responsible for school performance, their 
parents and community hold teachers and school responsible. Further- 
more, there is little home supervision of children’s schoolwork, not just 
among the lower class but also in other social classes. 

As they grow up immigrant and non-immigrant minority children 
learn about the community forces—the educational beliefs and behav- 
iors—prevalent in their community. They bring that knowledge, atti- 
tudes and behaviors to school and these eventually affect their school 
adjustment and performance. Community forces shape not only the 
educational strategies of students but also those of their parents and 
communities in dealing with the educational system and in working with 
their children. 

In conclusion, I have argued that because of differences in commu- 
nity forces and educational strategies, involuntary minorities, as a 
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category, are doing less well in school than voluntary minorities; by 
extension, the academic gap exists primarily between involuntary mi- 
nority students and White students. Black Americans are one of the 
involuntary minorities and their community forces and educational 
strategies are partly responsible for the gap in school performance 
between them and their White peers. There are many interlocking 
factors in the community forces and educational strategies and no single 
factor that is responsible for the academic performance gap. 


Closing the Academic Achievement Gap 


The cultural-ecological perspective underlying this paper posits that 
the lower academic performance of Black students is caused by the 
treatment of Blacks in society and school or the system, and by beliefs, 
attitudes and behaviors of their community toward school, community 
forces and educational strategies. My paper focused on the latter because 
they are not recognized, rather than because they are more important. 
Their lack of recognition can be seen in current efforts to close the 
academic gap, which are almost exclusively about “fixing” or reforming 
the schools: school voucher (Ruenzel 1995), charter schools (Contreras, 
1995), performance contract (CBS 60 Minutes Magazine, May 27, 2001), 
merit pay (Cuban & Tyack 2000; Pederson, B. 2000), co-operative 
learning programs (Cook et al. 1998) and culturally responsive pedagogy 
(Gay 2000). These approaches assume that the fault lies with the public 
school and that the academic performance gap will be closed by school 
reform. I disagree. The gap will not be closed without recognizing and 
addressing the role of community forces and educational strategies. 

The cultural ecological theory is not a policy or pedagogical theory. 
The policy and pedagogical value of the theory lies in the findings of 
research based on it. The findings can be used for educational policies 
and pedagogy to enhance Black students’ academic performance. The 
first contribution of research based on the theory is to make explicit the 
community forces and educational strategies which influence Black 
students’ school adjustment and academic performance. 

Based on my own comparative research over the past 30 years I will 
make a few suggestions for the Black community and the public school. 
For Black Americans, my first suggestion is that the Black community 
must assume a proactive role in closing the academic gap by helping its 
children to develop a better academic orientation and effort. While good 
teaching and some changes in the educational process are important, the 
academic achievement gap will not be eliminated by school reforms or 
restructuring. 
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Specifically, it is recommended that the Black community establish 
supplementary educational programs for its children; the programs can 
be operated for profit or not for profit. They can be after-school and 
weekend programs. Supplementary educational programs in addition to 
teaching the subject matter, basic skills and study habits, provide a good 
setting to deal with various problems arising from the community forces. 
For example, they will provide the opportunity to teach about pragmatic 
trust and the need and how to evaluate the school and teachers for their 
expertise in curriculum knowledge, skills and pedagogy. They are also 
the setting to teach Black children educational strategies conducive to 
better school performance. One of the most serious features of the 
educational strategies of Black students is the “norm of minimum effort.” 
Black students, in the inner city and in the suburbs, lack the “effort 
optimism” or “norm of maximum individua! effort” in schoolwork char- 
acteristic of several immigrant minorities. It is time for them to develop 
the norm of maximum academic effort as a part of their cultural heritage. 
Besides, Black children must learn to follow school rules of behavior and 
respond to public school pedagogy like other minority students who are 
more academically successful for doing so. 

Here are some of the things the schools can do in the context of the 
community forces and educational strategies: 

(a) Schools should institute Black student clubs whose membership 
depends on good academic performance. The clubs should periodically 
reward their members for academic improvement and achievement in 
public ceremonies. In this way, they will provide their members with 
academic identity that they and other students will be proud of and feel 
desirable. I have seen this as a successful approach during one of my studies. 

(b) Schools should introduce programs, starting in early grades to 
teach Black students how to study, budget their time and set priorities 
as well as the relationship between making good grades and effort. 

(c) Schools need to help Black students distinguish learning the 
school curriculum and language as acquiring knowledge and skills for 
future jobs and other benefits in adult life from learning things detrimen- 
tal to their cultural and language identity. While it is important for 
school and teachers to be caring, Black students should be assisted to 
learn to evaluate their education in terms of teachers’ expertise in useful 
knowledge and skills. My impression is that, perhaps for historical 
reasons, Black students do not clearly understand the connection be- 
tween what they study in school and their adult future in the labor 
market. My comparative research leads me to believe that minority 
students who perceive their schooling as a preparation for jobs or 
professions in adult life are the groups that usually do well in school. 
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These students are usually immigrant minorities. In the past, school 
success and what they studied in school did not lead Blacks to upward 
social mobility or even to the type work they did in adult life. Since I am 
not sure that the home and community provide Black students with the 
cultural sense of this connection, the school should help them to under- 
stand and develop the connection. This will also help Black children 
learn to interpret their schooling more pragmatically and to evaluate 
teachers in terms of expertise in the subject matter they teach. In so 
doing, the children will be more likely to accept and follow rules 
conducive to academic success. 

(d) Schools should deal with low teacher expectations where they 
exist. I would recommend a periodic workshop in which teachers and other 
school authorities study the nature of their expectations, why the expec- 
tations exist and what they can do about them. In my research I have 
concluded that there are situational, historical and society-wide reasons 
for low teacher expectations. Even Black students themselves recognize 
that low expectations are not merely due to racism and prejudice of White 
teachers because Black teachers are not immune to the problem. Black 
students should also be made aware of how they contribute to low 
expectations. After reviewing data from more than one hundred observa- 
tions of classroom lessons and group discussions with Black students in 
one of my ethnographic studies, it was not difficult to see why teachers 
might have lower expectations of the students, especially in skills and 
college preparatory classes where most of the students were Black. 

Current literature generally blames schools for the lack of parent 
involvement and proposes empowering parents as a solution. In my 
research in various communities I have generally found most Black 
parents in the inner-city and in the suburbs uninvolved, even when 
schools make a serious effort to involve them in programs designed to 
assist their children. One reason they are not involved may be their 
mistrust of the system which might cause them to interpret the programs 
and school organizations, as “White.” To deal with the mistrust and 
interpretation I recommend that the school and community organiza- 
tions like the church should co-sponsor the programs. I have found some 
such programs successful. Schools should also hold workshops for par- 
ents on course enrollment based on academic performance. Many Black 
parents, professional as well as non-professional, do not know why and 
how their children are assigned to certain classes. They simply assume 
that their children are “tracked” into low-level courses because of racism. 
It is interesting from a comparative perspective, that among some other 
minorities parents are pressuring their children to make good grades in 
order to get into honors and advanced placement classes; Black parents 
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(and their supporters), on the other hand, are complaining that the 
existence of these classes amounts to tracking and exclusion of their 
children from equal education. On the basis of my ethnographic research 
in the community I believe that Black parents do not know how to 
prepare their children to get into honors and advance placement courses 
and that schools can offer some remedy. 
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Let Them Eat Tests: 
High-Stakes Testing 
and Educational Equity 


Ken Jones & Betty Lou Whitford 
University of Southern Maine 


The picture in the newspaper showed President Bush signing the 
new education bill into law. Beside him and behind him were two young 
African-American children, tucked in front of the customary semi- 
circle of politicians. Bush was leaning toward one of the children as if 
he were listening. In the background, the message on the wall pro- 
claimed the phrase that had been used as a rallying cry for the bill: “No 
child left behind.” 

Those opposed to the law, which mandates a massive testing regi- 
men for this country, have re-coined the phrase to say, “No child left 
untested.” Indeed, every child in grades 3-8 must now be tested on an 
annual basis. In many states, the consequences for students not passing 
these tests may be dire, leading to retention or failure to obtain a high 
school diploma. At this date, over half of the states are planning or now 
have in effect a high school exit exam; seven states are planning or now 
have in effect a promotion test.' Many of these state tests will also be used 
as the primary means by which to classify schools, assigning labels such 
as “successful,” “deficient,” or “in crisis.” The increasing use of tests for 
such purposes is commonly referred to as high-stakes testing. 

For many proponents of this approach to education improvement, 
the rationale behind high-stakes testing is one of equity. The thinking is 
that many children have been “left behind” because of low standards and 
lack of accountability, creating in schools a persistent “achievement 
gap.” Testing, with significant consequences, will hold all students and 
schools accountable for achieving high standards. A primary expectation 
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is that testing will improve teaching and learning for underserved 
populations of school children, including low income and minority 
students and thus significantly reduce or eliminate the disparities in 
achievement among identifiable groupings of children—linguistic, eth- 
nic, socio-economic.” 

In this paper, we examine the equity claim for high-stakes testing in 
light of studies that question the validity of these state test scores as 
indicators of achievement. We then discuss evidence that shows that 
high-stakes testing has had a significant negative impact upon students, 
particularly those from low income and minority backgrounds. We 
explore the plausibility of the high-stakes testing strategy, referring to 
studies conducted on motivation and the effects of stereotype identifica- 
tion. Finally, we discuss one recent initiative in New York that demon- 
strates an alternative to a high-stakes testing strategy for achieving 
more equitable schooling. 


Test Results as Indicators of Improved Performance 


Proponents of high-stakes testing offer one main source of data to 
support their view that tests improve student performance: higher 
scores on the test itself. Indeed, in many states, test scores can be seen 
to increase over time. However, the inference that this increase is a result 
of better teaching and learning is subject to serious doubt. In fact, many 
researchers have described how high-stakes testing has altered class- 
room practices to produce a routine of teaching to the test and a resulting 
inflation of scores that likely does not reflect what students know and are 
able to do.* 

Moreover, the classroom consequences of teaching to the test are not 
indicative of improved teaching and learning. Qualitative studies based 
on direct observations in classrooms over extended periods of time show 
that in high-stakes testing contexts, curriculum is narrowed to the 
subjects being tested, even the specific subtopics of the subjects that are 
most prevalent on the test. Drill and practice pedagogy crowds out an 
approach more centered on inquiry and concept development. Teacher- 
student relationships become more authoritarian.‘ 

Significantly, these effects are experienced more frequently by 
minority students. George Madaus and Marguerite Clarke report on a 
1992 national study on the effects of high-stakes tests sponsored by the 
National Science Foundation: 


Teachers with more than 60 percent minority students in their class, 
compared to teachers with less than 10 percent minority students, 
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reported more reliance on mandated standardized tests for various 
uses, more test pressure, and more test preparation and influence on 
instruction. They more often reported that test scores were “very 
important” or “extremely important” either to themselves or to admin- 
istrators for placing students in special services, determining gradua- 
tion, recommending textbooks, planning curriculum and instruction, 
evaluating student progress, and giving feedback to students.... Teach- 
ers in classrooms with high percentages of minority students signifi- 
cantly more often reported teaching test-taking skills, teaching topics 
known to be on the test, increasing emphasis on tested topics, beginning 
preparation more than a month before the test, and including topics not 
otherwise taught.° 


Not only do the increasing test scores mask detrimental and inequitable 
classroom effects, the rise in the scores are themselves questionable 
indicators of achievement. One way to validate test score gains on a 
particular test is to compare the results to test score results on other 
tests. Neill and Gaylor conducted a study using scores from the National 
Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) to determine whether 
gains on state-level high stakes tests could be corroborated as real 
improvements in academic achievement. Their findings show that “high- 
stakes graduation tests do not appear to be associated with gains in the 
NAEP at grade 8 and have an uneven association with gains at grade 4. 
In fact, states without high-stakes tests were more likely to show NAEP 
gains at grade 8 than were states with high school graduation tests.”° The 
gains in the NAEP scores in the states of Texas, Tennessee, and North 
Carolina, where graduation tests also exist, are discussed in the study. 
In general, the authors cannot determine how much of an effect is due to 
the high-stakes tests and how much is due to other corresponding school 
reforms in those states such as lower class sizes at early grade levels and 
improving the teacher force. 

Texas in particular was the subject of a recent validity study by the 
Rand Corporation correlating NAEP results to those obtained by the 
high-stakes Texas Assessment of Academic Skills (TAAS). The study 
found a large discrepancy between TAAS results and NAEP results: 


In all the analyses, including fourth grade math, the gains on the TAAS 
were several times greater than they were on NAEP. Hence, how much 
a Texas student’s proficiency in reading and math actually improved 
depends almost entirely on whether the assessment of that student’s 
skills relies on NAEP scores (which are based on national content 
frameworks) or TAAS scores (which are based on tests that are aligned 
with Texas’ own content standards and are administered by the 
classroom teacher). 

The huge disparities between the stories told by NAEP and TAAS 
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are especially striking in the assessment of (1) the size of the gap in 
average scores between whites and students of color and (2) whether 
these gaps are getting larger or smaller. According to NAEP, the gap is 
large and increasing slightly. According to TAAS, the gap is much 
smaller and decreasing greatly.’ 


The report goes on to raise the question about whether the state test can 
be generalized and therefore whether its claims about student achieve- 
ment can be considered valid. It states: “Put simply, how different could 
‘reading’ and ‘math’ be in Texas than they are in the rest of the country?” 

Finally, contradicting claims by high-stakes test proponents, a 
recent quantitative study using data from the National Educational 
Longitudinal Survey (NELS) concludes that graduation tests have no 
significant impact on 12“ grade math or reading achievement. Control- 
ling for prior student achievement and addressing issues of sample 
selection and measurement error, the study also finds that graduation 
tests result in a greater probability of dropping out among the lowest 
achieving students, often from minority or low-income backgrounds.* 

If the increasing scores are not indicators of improved performance, 
what effects are the tests having? 


Effects on Students 


The classroom effects of high-stakes testing are well-documented 
and have already been mentioned: the narrowing of the curriculum, the 
increase in drill and practice pedagogy, and the growing strain in 
teacher-student relationships. On the basis of these effects alone, one 
might argue that the quality of education is diminished from the 
increased emphasis on testing. And as noted, these effects fall dispropor- 
tionately on those with less privilege in our society. 

Perhaps the most damaging effect from high-stakes testing has been 
the increase in drop-outs, retentions, and referrals to special education. 
Again, it is the low income and minority students who are most affected. 
A number of studies have documented these effects of high-stakes testing. 

Most notably, Walt Haney of Boston College has analyzed and de- 
bunked the “Texas miracle” where a number of observers have claimed 
near miraculous progress on TAAS in increasing achievement and 
narrowing the achievement gap between whites and minorities. Among 
other findings, Haney shows that only 50 percent of minority students 
have been progressing from grade 9 to high school graduation since the 
initiation of TAAS in 1990. Moreover, Haney reports that grade 9 
retention rates for African-American and Hispanic students have been 
increasing throughout the 1990s so that by the end of the decade, nearly 
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30 percent of students in these ethnic groups were “failing” 9" grade (the 
TAAS is administered in 10“ grade). Cumulative rates of retention in 
Texas are almost twice as high for African-American and Hispanic 
students as they are for whites. Haney also reports that between 1994 
and 1998, the numbers of students classified in special education and 
thus exempted from TAAS nearly doubled.° 

Anne Wheelock has analyzed recent dropout trends in Massachu- 
setts since the inception of The Massachusetts Comprehensive Assess- 
ment System (MCAS). Her findings from the 1999-2000 dropout data 
released by the state include the following: 


The state’s 9,199 dropouts (the highest number since 1993, about the 
same number as in 1998-99) are at a considerable and growing disad- 
vantage because they are increasingly leaving in the earlier grades and 
are not returning to school. 


Latino students continue to be dramatically disproportionately repre- 
sented in the dropout population and are increasingly less likely to 
return to school. 


Dropout rates projected for 25 districts show that at least 20 percent of 
the students from the Class of 2003 may drop out before graduation in 
these communities."° 


It is becoming more and more apparent that high-stakes tests have 
a significant “push-out” effect on students, especially among minority 
students. Rather than motivating students to do their best, these tests 
appear to have just the opposite effect. A major report published by the 
American Education Research Association (AERA) finds that high- 
stakes tests are likely to undermine motivation, especially for students 
who already have a tenuous hold on schooling.'' A teacher in a rural 
Alaskan village recently put it this way: 


On their first day of high school, three of our students who were in the 
second class that was supposed to have to pass the [exit exam] asked, 
“Why should we come to school when we can never graduate?” They did 
not believe that they would ever be able to pass the test. Instead of 
inspiring students to learn as much as they can, the test is inspiring 
some of them to give up.” 


A recent correlation bears out the push-out effect of high-stakes tests. 
Researchers from the National Board for Educational Testing and Public 
Policy found that nine out of ten states with the highest dropout rates in 
the country tie test scores to decisions about graduation. None of the ten 
states with the lowest dropout rates do so.'* It is ironic, even devastating, 
that a reform effort proclaimed to be focused on equity should have such 
inequitable results. 
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Plausibility 


The high-stakes testing approach to improving schooling appears to 
rest on the assumption that test data will motivate teachers and students 
to work harder and thereby increase academic achievement. Policy 
makers seem to give little credence to the ill effects of this approach, or 
perhaps they believe that if the course is simply stayed, the situation— 
higher drop out rates, increased retention, and more referrals to special 
education—will correct itself. Some might believe that in the name of 
standards, the increase in the numbers of students dropping out of school 
is acceptable and the other side effects— narrowed curriculum, drill-and- 
practice pedagogy, impaired student-teacher relations—are insignifi- 
cant when compared with the need for a simple, quantifiable form of 
accountability for students and schools. The strategy behind the massive 
increase in testing coming with the new federal legislation rests on this 
notion—that data used in conjunction with rewards and punishments will 
motivate the players to improve. 

But improve what? When the only coin of the accountability realm is 
test scores, then that is what must be improved. As we have argued, this 
pursuit has such negative side effects that the fix appears worse than the 
perceived problem. The pursuit of the data becomes the end of education 
rather than a useful means. As Deming predicted for the world of 
business, such management by objective leads invariably to goal dis- 
placement.'* 

The use of data to inform decision-making in and about schools is not 
in question. Systematic assessments of performance are at the heart of 
teaching and learning. However, the value of a single, one-size-fits-all, 
external test in a diverse country such as ours imposes standardization 
that ignores important differences in culture, language, learning styles, 
and intelligences. As many educators have noted, local assessments, 
including those of a more authentic nature, should be included in a data 
collection system about student achievement in order to ensure equity. 
Such an approach could help to direct instruction away from drill-and- 
practice into more meaningful learning opportunities. Indeed, there is 
evidence that authentic instruction and assessment can improve student 
performance, even among disadvantaged students and even as reflected 
in standardized tests’ and graduation and dropout rates. '° This argues 
for the importance of local assessment systems as part of an effective 
accountability system. 

What then of wide-spread use of testing as a motivational strategy? 
Is it likely to work to improve teacher and student performance? In 
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particular, is this strategy capable of rectifying the achievement gap, as 
its proponents contend? 

Mango Singham addresses the complexity of the black-white achieve- 
ment gap by referring to the work of three researchers, Signithia 
Fordham, Claude Steele, and John Ogbu."’ Fordham, in her 1988 studies 
of black high school students in Washington, D.C. found that African- 
American students, unlike their parents’ generation, no longer valued 
individual success in the “white world.” Instead, strong group norms 
mitigated against academic success, which was seen as conforming to 
norms of white behavior and attitudes. Often, young African-American 
students work in isolation to do just well enough to please their parents, 
but not well enough to displease their peers. Fordham refers to this 
strategy as “racelessness.”"* 

Claude Steele’s research relates to stereotype threats as a factor in 
underperformance. Steele and his colleagues tested a theory that indi- 
viduals will exhibit depressed performance in a valued domain when 
they perceive that their performance might support a stereotype of 
inferior ability. In a series of controlled experiments, they tested a 
variety of subjects and stereotypical situations. One tested whether 
strong female math students would show lower test scores when they 
believed the results would confirm the stereotype about women being 
inferior in mathematics. They also tested whether strong African- 
American students would score worse on verbal tests when they believed 
the test would reflect the stereotype of inferior African-American intel- 
lectual abilities. In both cases, the hypothesis proved correct. Both the 
female math students and the African American students underperformed 
when placed in a high-stakes situation of “stereotype threat”, (e.g., 
competition for scholarships).’® 

John Ogbu conducted a comparative study of immigrant and invol- 
untary minorities analyzing academic performances with respect to a 
variety of factors, such as whether the minority group is a voluntary one 
(e.g., Irish, Germans, or present-day Asians) or involuntary (e.g., Afri- 
can-Americans in the U.S. due to slavery or Koreans in Japan). Ogbu 
found that a group’s academic performance depends upon whether it 
perceives a social reward as linked to the educational effort. This 
perception is relative to other groups in society. Thus, since African- 
Americans face a discriminatory mainstream culture in terms of jobs, 
housing, and other quality-of-life indicators, there is often no incentive 
to achieve academic excellence. In other words, the societal pay off is not 
worth it.”° 

Together, these three researchers show that the issue of motivating 
African-American students and other minorities is a complicated soci- 
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etal issue, not one that can be easily manipulated by threatening to “fail” 
a student or withhold a diploma. Using high-stakes tests as a motiva- 
tional strategy to reduce the achievement gap is highly unlikely to affect 
such deep-set psychological and socially-linked conditions. Instead, they 
seem better designed for further disadvantaging those with the least 
access to privilege in our society. 

Threats also seem unlikely to bring out the best performance in 
teachers or to help them address the issues in their classrooms underly- 
ing the achievement gap. Deming also warned against establishing a 
climate of fear in the workplace as counterproductive. Kohn draws upon 
a great deal of research to illustrate the negative effects of establishing 
extrinsic reward and punishment systems, including a loss of intrinsic 
motivation, goal displacement, and a lessening of morale.”' 

Finally, it is worth noting what students themselves have to say 
about high-stakes testing and how this may reflect upon motivational 
issues. In a unique and compelling study, Anne Wheelock, Damian 
Bebell, and Walt Haney asked students in 4", 8", and 10“ grades to 
“draw a picture of yourself taking the MCAS.” They coded 411 drawings 
according to emerging categories and analyzed the findings. Among the 
positive affective responses were depictions of diligence and persistence 
(21.5 percent of the fourth graders compared to 8.3 percent of the eighth 
and tenth graders), thinking and problem solving (7.3 percent of the 
drawings), and confidence (5.4 percent of the drawings). On the negative 
side were depictions of anxiety (13.4 percent of the drawings), anger and 
hostility (10 percent of the drawings), boredom (4.9 percent of the 
drawings), sadness, disappointment, and pessimism (2.7 percent of the 
drawings) and loss of motivation and withdrawal from testing (5.3 
percent of the drawings). From this study, they conclude: “The drawings 
challenge the belief that the high stakes associated with MCAS will 
enhance the motivation and effort of students in a uniform way. To the 
contrary, the considerable range of responses to MCAS from one student 
to another, by grade level, and by the school location, suggests that the 
connection of high-stakes testing to students’ motivation is not so 
simplistic as policy makers often assume.””” 


Achieving More Equitable Schooling 


There is evidence that, to date, high-stakes testing has not reduced 
achievement differences among racial and ethnic groups of students. 
Eugene Gallagher recently conducted an analysis of test scores in 
Massachusetts that provides a telling example of this disparity. He 
calculated the odds ratios for African-American and Latino students 
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versus white students on the high-stakes MCAS from 1998-2000. His 
findings include the following: 


...the relative odds of African American or Latino students failing 
either the math or ELA[English Language Arts] MCAS are 400 percent 
to 680 percent that of white students. There is no indication of declines 
in the large difference in the relative odds of failing, and this has the 
potential to result in large disparities in the odds of students of color 
being denied diplomas because of MCAS... the racial disparities in the 
relative odds of failure on the ELA tests may be increasing.” 


Anne Wheelock, studying the trends in MCAS data up to 2001, describes 
the achievement gap in a different way. Among her findings: 


Failing rates are down, but a larger proportion of those who fail and are 
put at risk for not receiving a diploma are African-American or Latino. 


Nearly one in three of all students (33 percent) who fail MCAS English 
and are put at risk for not receiving a high school diploma are now either 
African-American or Latino, up from closer to one in four in 1999 (26 
percent) and 2000 (24 percent). 


Nearly one in three of all tenth graders (31 percent) who fail MCAS 
math and are put at risk for not receiving a high school diploma are 
now either African-American or Latino, up from closer to one in five 
in 1998 (21 percent) and 1999 (22 percent) and one in four in 2000 (23 
percent). 


Given that students in the United States are the most tested in the 
world, we must question the use of resources to generate more and more 
large-scale tests. How much external data is enough? Given the extent 
of the educational inequities in this country, is the need for measurement 
greater than the need for support and assistance for local schools? We 
think not. 

More and more testing will not adequately redress the inequitable 
effects of societal discrimination and privilege. Such a strategy is akin to 
arguing that taking our temperature repeatedly will cure whatever ails 
us. Both body temperature and test scores are rather crude indicators 
among many that can provide clues to the state of personal and educa- 
tional health. Neither is a cure. 

An initiative developed by a group of school districts in New York and 
New Jersey illustrates what can happen when a more comprehensive 
strategy is used to deal openly with the complexities surrounding 
achievement gaps. As the “Regional Minority Consortium,” the districts 
are working together to focus their attention, resources, mutual support, 
and peer critique on achieving greater educational equity and improved 
achievement for all of their students. It is to their work that we now turn 
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to illustrate how educators, with the assistance of outside resources, can 
tackle this core issue of American schooling. 


Regional Minority Consortium” 


The 10 districts comprising the Consortium reflect a broad diversity. 
Located within commuting distance of New York City, these districts 
enroll over 65,000 students, including 26,784 African American and 
Hispanic students who reflect a wide range of socio-economic diversity. 
The districts also have varying percentages of students (e.g., 11-33 
percent) for whom English is a second language. Since these demograph- 
ics reflect national population trends, the significance and applicability 
of their work extend beyond the communities directly involved to many 
across the nation. 

Although nationally recognized for their high levels of student perfor- 
mance, the disaggregated data show that Consortium districts, nonethe- 
less, share significant achievement gaps between Latino, African Ameri- 
can, Asian American, and Caucasian students. Also, minority students are 
significantly under-represented in AP classes and anecdotal evidence 
suggests the same pattern in arts-related classes. Created by superinten- 
dents with longevity of leadership that is rare to that role, Consortium 
superintendents have been meeting since March 1998 to pursue their 
commitment both to integration of their increasingly diverse student 
populations and to raising the achievement of all of their students. 

The work of the Consortium’s districts and their superintendents is 
based on their understanding that increasing the achievement of minor- 
ity students requires a multi-layered approach involving all levels of the 
educational enterprise—from the classroom to the state policy level. They 
and their consortium colleagues argue that such an approach is neces- 
sary to build comprehensive knowledge and system-wide capacity to 
adopt and institutionalize effective classroom, school, and district prac- 
tices and policies in support of increased achievement. Further, they 
argue that a systematic approach led by superintendents is needed to 
bring coherence to existing interventions. 

In the spring of 2001, the Consortium raised the ante in their work 
by inviting four outside partners to join them: the Institute for Education 
and Social Policy and faculty from the Wagner School of Economics at 
New York University (NYU), a team of researchers from the Graduate 
Center of the City University of New York (CUNY), an action research 
consultant, and the National Center for Restructuring Education, Schools, 
and Teaching (NCREST) at Teachers College, Columbia University. In 
this initial year of what is conceived as a six-year effort, each partner is 
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helping the Consortium districts pilot a different strategy for developing 
new capacities that, in turn, will inform the development of a comprehen- 
sive, research-based plan of action to address the twin issues of increasing 
achievement for all students and closing the minority achievement gap. 

In recognition that districts typically collect a great deal of data but 
then “warehouse it” in different district offices rather than using it 
systematically to inform decision making, NYU is helping the districts 
understand their data collection, management, and use capacity. CUNY’s 
team is piloting documentation of student voice by preparing diverse 
youth researcher teams to conduct ethnographic research with other 
students in the districts about the “achievement gap.” NCREST is 
documenting the process to provide both constructive feedback and a 
macro-analysis of the project. 


Action Research 


During this initial pilot year, each of the Consortium districts has 
developed its own action research project to obtain information about 
specific practices and interventions it is currently using, such as summer 
and after-school programs, family reading programs, and classes with 
heterogeneous student groupings. District-wide teams are identifying 


district, school, teacher, and community generated practices, programs 
and interventions that effectively raise the levels of achievement for 
minority students. They are formulating hypotheses about what they 
believe works, collecting data regarding student performance, and 
analyzing their data to determine the results of those efforts and the 
extent to which the data suggest effective practices. 

For example, in one action research study, high school seniors are 
being interviewed to determine what influenced their decision to take 
mathematics courses a minimum of two years or why they went beyond 
that requirement. Another district is focusing on creating a data base 
about student achievement disaggregated by elementary school, race, 
gender, and SES in order to identify key grade levels where changes 
occur that impact either positively or negatively on the student achieve- 
ment gap. Another is investigating these questions: What characterizes 
high-level math programs? What are the criteria for advancement in 
math programs? Are they fair? Yet another is investigating the effects 
of a reading program using video and audio to support parents’ reading 
and students’ efforts to read at home. They hypothesize that a reduction 
in the at-home reading gap will, in turn, narrow the gap in reading 
competence, vocabulary, and knowledge and language development, 
especially with second language learners. 
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Once the practices and effects are identified, two products will evolve: 
(1) ajournal based on the research which will go out to the professional and 
larger school community, (2) a database of effective practices that can be 
catalogued and shared both within and across the districts. 

In sum, the Consortium’s work assumes that these strategies will 
contribute effectively to solving the achievement gap: (a) disaggregating 
and making public the data regarding achievement gaps, (b) tackling the 
issue at all levels of schooling, (c) joining together in a collaboration, 
thereby accomplishing more than each district can individually, (e) 
seeking out multiple perspectives, including views of students, and (f) 
enlisting outside assistance for capacity building, documentation, feed- 
back, and analysis. These districts are characterized by stable leader- 
ship and increasing numbers of minority students in previously mostly 
Caucasian populations. The superintendents have gotten together and 
said, “This minority achievement gap is not acceptable.” 

This stance elevates the issue and opens new possibilities for creat- 
ing solutions when these leaders could more easily continue to hide 
behind respectable aggregate test scores. It also acknowledges that a 
variety of policy responses are needed for different districts rather than 
a unilateral testing policy that likely does more harm than good. 
Resources currently being spent on massive testing should be redirected 
toward efforts such as these. While these districts are suburban to New 
York City, they are increasingly like urban districts across the country. 
These strategies are not about how the suburbs can fix urban problems but 
rather about how to develop multi-layered strategies for joining together 
to turn private troubles into public issues, making the value statement of 
equitable education for all students visible, explicit, and owned by educa- 
tors and their communities so the issues can be openly discussed, dis- 
played, analyzed, and acted upon to educate all students well. 


Conclusion 


The educational achievement gap in this country has thankfully 
gained prominence in national attention. A nation that presents and 
believes in its educational system as the means for providing opportunity 
for all cannot accept the inequitable consequences of current school 
policies and practices. The goal of improving schools for all students, 
especially for those who have been underserved, appears to be shared 
among most policy makers and legislators. 

But it is the means of achieving this goal that is critical and 
debatable. In this paper, we have argued that the current approach of 
using high-stakes testing is unlikely to achieve positive results. In fact, 
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it has already shown enough negative side effects that we must look for 
more promising approaches. Research-based efforts like that of the 
Regional Minority Consortium are much needed in order to increase our 
knowledge base about what works and what does not. This will take time 
and resources. 

In the meantime, we must “do no harm,” as Hippocrates pointed out. 
We know that high-stakes testing is a remedy that is making current 
inequities worse, not better. Removing such dysfunctional policies is a 
necessary first step. 

Re-defining school accountability systems in a way that incorporates 
local systematic action research and planning related to issues of equity 
makes sense as a next step. Some considerable experience has been 
gained in this country in the use of school quality reviews as a means to 
do just that. Proposals for new forms of accountability that nurture such 
local efforts have been articulated, based on successful practices of 
notable small schools and districts.”® 

What is needed is a recognition that current policies in favor of high- 
stakes testing are not working and a willingness to generate a new 
generation of school accountability that recognizes the need for an action 
research approach. High-stakes testing is a blunt and punitive approach 
and must give way to a more high-definition and supportive one. State 
governments must provide support and sustenance that goes far beyond 
the current posture of providing a steady menu of testing. 

We are hopeful that the widespread desire for equity in education 
will lead to an improvement in the means used to achieve this goal. 
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introduction 


Disparities in school achievement among different ethnic groups are 


persistent and chilling and correcting them demands radical reforms. 
Occasionally, small increases occur across ethnic groups, grades, sub- 
jects, and time periods, but the overall patterns of the significantly lower 
achievement of groups of color (except Asian Americans) are intransi- 
gent. For example, between 1990 and 1998 the reading scores of nine- 
year olds on the national assessment test increased by 12 points for 
African Americans, 7 for Latinos, and 10 for European Americans. 
Seventeen-year olds made significantly less progress over the same 
period. The increases were 1, 3, and 0 points for European, African, and 
Latino Americans, respectively (Gay, 2001). And, no Latinos or African 
Americans in any age group achieved advanced levels of proficiency in 
math, geography and history, and only one or two percent did so in 
reading, science, and writing (Digest of Education Statistics, 2001). 
These achievement disparities across ethnic groups continue with 
such a high degree of regularity that they cannot be attributed to chance 
occurrences or happenstance. Something else accounts for them, and it 
is probably as systematic as the achievement trends themselves. What- 
ever this “something” is (and undoubtedly “it” is many things operating 
in many ways) it must be known, understood, and counteracted. The 
questions that need to be examined related to this issue are: Where 
specifically are the achievement problems located? Why do these achieve- 
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ment patterns persist? Why have previous efforts to close the achieve- 
ment gaps been unsuccessful? They require analyses and interpreta- 
tions very different from those typically provided. A reasonable place to 
begin these “knowing processes” and “corrective action strategies” is 
with rethinking two common assumptions about the achievement prob- 
lems of marginalized students of color. One of these is the idea that poor 
academic achievement is a function exclusively of intellectual ability and 
mastery of content. The other assumption is that the only achievement 
issue worthy of emphasis is academic. 

This discussion challenges the appropriateness of these assumptions 
and their related strategies for narrowing the achievement gaps among 
diverse ethnic groups. It is guided by three other premises. The first is 
that achievement data need to be disaggregated more thoroughly than 
they currently are if specific performance problems are to be identified 
and addressed effectively. Dealing with big sets of data and averages for 
composite skills for ethnic group clusters does not facilitate the kind of 
problem identification that is needed. A second premise underlying this 
discussion is that reasons for learning behaviors must be identified and 
understood before significant changes will occur in student achievement 
at both individual and group levels. Simply knowing that the dropout 
rates for Latino and African Americans is higher than other ethnic 
groups is insufficient to develop feasible and effective strategies to 
counteract them. Remediation requires reasons for these behaviors. The 
third premise is that school achievement includes social, personal, 
cultural, and ethical performance, as well as academic, and these are 
closely interrelated (Ladson-Billings, 1994; Gay, 2000). Similarly, differ- 
ent factors affect student achievement (such as race, gender, ethnicity, 
language, teacher attitudes and expectations), many of which have 
nothing to do with intellectuality (Harry, 1992; Good & Brophy, 1994). 

The remainder of this discussion is organized into two parts. In the 
first part some limitations of the sources typically used to collect and 
disseminate information on student achievement are presented. Some 
implications for pedagogical reform to improve performance that are 
extrapolated from current achievement patterns are suggested in the 
second part. 


Limitations of the Sources 
and Uses of Achievement Data 


There are several problems with national sources of data, and how 
these are used that obstruct rather than facilitate understanding and 
resolving the achievement dilemmas of students of color. One of these is 
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the practice of equating achievement and intellectuality with test 
scores. This is far less appropriate now than ever before as students 
become more culturally, racially, socially, and linguistically diversi- 
fied, and the variance in their testing skills magnifies. These students 
bring factors to educational testing situations that are not accommo- 
dated in the regular content and administration procedures, and thus 
can negatively affect their performance levels. Yet, national, state, and 
local educational agencies and commercial enterprises promote more 
and more standardized testing without making any appreciable differ- 
ences in being responsive to ethnic and cultural diversity in all 
dimensions of teaching and testing. Admittedly, educational leaders 
and agencies are far more conscious of and deliberate about avoiding 
overt racial, ethnic, cultural, and gender biases. But, their efforts are 
limited largely to the content of the curriculum and the tests. Far less 
attention is given to how teaching occurs, and virtually none to how 
tests are administered and the effects that these procedures may have 
on student achievement. These oversights are more profound in the 
practical rather than the theoretical arenas of the educational process. 
For example, over time multicultural education, as a strategy for 
improving educational opportunities and outcomes for students of 
color, has become much more of a pedagogical endeavor among schol- 
ars, while it remains largely an issue of changing curriculum content 
in the minds and actions of school practitioners (Gay, 1992). 

Despite the inherent limitations of over-dependence on test scores as 
measures of achievement, they cannot be ignored because of the status, 
power, and politics attached to them. The testing business is a very 
prolific and profitable enterprise, even though tests are often intrusive 
in the lives of students, and have destructive consequences for some. This 
is especially so for national and state standardized tests. The subjects 
and skills tested have high status and high stakes attached to them. 
Reading is considered a prerequisite skill for performance in other 
academic subjects; writing proficiency is thought to be the quintessential 
communication skill; more and more school districts are making passing 
standardized tests a requirement for high school graduation; higher 
level math and science are seen as gateways to status college courses and 
careers; and college preparatory curricula with their predominate focus 
on “academic subjects” are valued over other courses of study, such as 
vocational education. 

Test scores as measures and indicators of achievement are anointed 
with an uncontested verity by the public, politicians, and some educa- 
tors. They believe them to be the most reliable or the best sources of 
information on student achievement. Simplistic explanations are given 
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for low performance on these tests, to the effect that students who do not 
do well have not mastered the knowledge being tested. Too frequently 
analyses of performance stop here, and educators hasten to propose how 
students can acquire more knowledge so that they can improve their test 
scores. Far less attention is given to why certain students are not 
acquiring the knowledge tested, beyond some rather “sloganistic reason- 
ing” and “victim bashing.” Among the explanations offered are poor 
students of color do not perform well on standardized tests because they 
do not have much academic stimulation in their homes, do not value 
education, and are not motivated to learn 

The data the National Assessment of Education Progress (NAEP) 
uses to describe student achievement in the seven subjects/skills of 
reading, mathematics, science, writing, U. S. history, geography, and 
literature are collected at regular, but varying time intervals, ranging 
from two to six years. The fine arts (theater, music, and drama) were 
added to the assessment list in 1998. On the average, a given set of 
national achievement data may not be available to the public for two or 
more years after it is originally collected (Digest of Education Statistics, 
2001). This time lapse raises questions about whether the information is 
already dated by the time it is available for use. Scores on state and 
district tests are available within a few months after the tests are taken. 
But, they often come too late in the school year for them to have any 
practical value as diagnostic measures for corrective instruction. When 
the next school year begins, students move on to new grades, teachers, 
curricula, and reconfigured groups of peers, and the skills that were 
identified by the test scores of the previous year get lost in the process. 

School achievement is greater than the mastery of academic and 
literacy skills as indicated by scores on standardized tests. Measures 
which deal with the quality of life of students in instructional settings 
should complement test scores. These might include interpersonal inter- 
actions, interest levels, substantive participation in instructional dis- 
course, egalitarian activism, ethical living, critical thinking skills, and 
multicultural communication. Most certainly, a wide range of proficiencies 
beyond academics are necessary for individuals to function well in the 
present day multicultural society of the United States and the world, and 
to craft better ones for the future. More comprehensive conceptualizations 
and analyses of achievement are needed to improve the effectiveness of 
teaching and learning for ethnically different students. Developing skills 
in areas such as activism for social justice, competencies in interracial 
relations, critical cultural and race consciousness, and personal efficacy 
have positive effects on academic achievement. Research on holistic 
approaches to teaching by Ladson-Billings (1994) and Krater, Zeni, and 
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Cason (1994) substantiate these interactions, and indicate that teaching 
different kinds of learning simultaneously improves performance on 
each of the particular kinds of skills being taught. The students in their 
studies became better citizens, more positive about their ethnic identity 
and confident in their abilities, related better to each other, and im- 
proved their reading and writing skills. 

Another major problem occurs when agencies do not routinely 
report academic achievement data by gender within ethnic groups. 
Achievement data are classified by one or the other of these variables, but 
not both. Information is available on how all males tested compare with 
all females, and how individuals identified by ethnicity compare with 
each other (Digest of Education Statistics, 2001). It is not possible to 
know how the performance levels of African American females compare 
to their male counterparts, or with females in other ethnic groups. On 
occasion information by gender within ethnic groups is reported for 
“indirect” indicators of academic achievement, such as school attendance, 
dropout rates, and course-taking patterns. Much of the research on gender 
conducted by private scholars deals with middle class, European Ameri- 
can females (Grossman & Grossman, 1994; Sadker & Sadker, 1994, 2001). 
These data collection trends can be a major constraint in planning 
curricular and instructional changes that are skill- and audience-specific 
for students within and across different ethnic groups. Conversely, know- 
ing how achievement is distributed by gender within ethnic groups can 
improve the ability of educators to design better programs for both male 
and female students based on their specific needs. 

Furthermore, some areas of achievement are not routinely reported 
for some ethnic groups, and not detailed for specific groups within ethnic 
categories. On the first point, frequently no national information is 
provided for Native Americans/Alaskan Natives and Asian American/ 
Pacific Islanders. The reasons given for this absence is that these groups 
are too small numerically for the data to be reliable and generalizable. 
These groups comprise only one percent of national student enrollments. 
In its report on the Characteristics of American Indian and Alaska 
Native Education (1995), the National Center for Education Statistics 
(NCES) attributed this exclusion further to tribal and linguistic diver- 
sity, geography dispersion, and residence in remote rural areas, making 
it too costly to address achievement issues of concern specific to these two 
ethnic groups. Swisher and Hoisch (1992) explained the difficulty of 
trying to make a reasonable assessment of national dropout rates among 
Native Americans and Native Alaskans from federal, state, and private 
agencies that do not maintain comparable records. National information 
on the achievement of Asian Americans also is sporadic. The College 
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Board, which administers the SAT, is much better at providing informa- 
tion on the performance of these three groups, along with others, on the 
measures it monitors. The absence of information for some ethnic groups 
in some skill areas makes it more difficult to know exactly what are their 
achievement issues. Invisibility and exclusion are powerful signals of 
inequity and discrimination in all aspects of education, including diag- 
nosis of needs, learning opportunities, and performance assessment. 

Even for the other three major ethnic groups in the United States— 
European Americans, African Americans, and Latino Americans—data 
are presented by ethnic category rather than specific constituent groups. 
Thus, information is available for the national reading scores of Latinos, 
but typically not for Mexican Americans, Puerto Ricans, Cuban Ameri- 
cans, or the various groups of South American origins. Some exceptions 
to this tendency can be found in data provided by the College Board on 
the SAT, and the reports of private researchers. SAT scores are available 
for European Americans, African Americans, Native Americans, Puerto 
Ricans, Mexican Americans, and Asian Americans. While this is an 
improvement, it still has some glaring oversights. The constituent 
groups within the categories of Asian/Pacific Islander, Native, and 
African Americans are not identified. These ethnic clusters include 
many different specific ethnic, cultural, language, and immigrant groups, 
all of which affect school achievement. 

Individual and local researchers tend to be somewhat better at 
dealing with specific groups within ethnic categories (especially with 
Asian American populations), but they err on social class. Most studies 
continue to focus on middle class European Americans, and poor stu- 
dents of color, and African Americans are the units of analysis far more 
frequently than other racial minorities. The availability of more informa- 
tion at these levels of specificity (group, gender, race, and social class 
within ethnicity) can be very useful for improving the diagnosis of 
students’ educational needs, and designing strategies for increasing 
their achievement. 


implications for Closing the Achievement Gaps 


Several troubling revelations emerge from analyses of achievement 
data and trends which should inform efforts to improve the total 
performance of students of color. One is the consistency of performance 
patterns by ethnic groups across different variables and measures of 
school achievement. As student identification moves across the racial 
and ethnic continua from White to Black achievement declines, such that 
African Americans have the lowest levels of performance, proceeded 
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narrowly by Latinos and Native Americans. Conversely, and irrespec- 
tive of age or assessment measure, the highest achievements are ob- 
tained by European and Asian Americans. This revelation suggests two 
major implications for pedagogical reform—the need for holistic and 
comprehensive instructional interventions, and to prioritize these ef- 
forts according to the ethnic groups in greatest need. The first of these 
suggests that sporadic, fragmented, and highly selective efforts to 
change instruction to benefit groups who are academically under- 
achieving are unacceptable. Rather, systemic efforts must be undertaken 
which deal with all aspects of school achievement, both within and across 
subject areas and age, or school levels. Thus, writing achievement will 
not be improved significantly by merely dealing with grammar or 
vocabulary. Other skills essential to the mastery of writing, such as 
composition, persuasion, narrative development, and interpretation, 
must be addressed as well. 

Nor will overall achievement trends change unless math, reading, 
science, history, and other subjects are improved along with writing. 
What subject areas should be the entry points for initiating instructional 
reform? Theory points toward reading since it is supposed to be the 
instructional skill for all other achievement. The actual performance of 
students does not support this claim, given that all ethnic groups perform 
better in science and math than reading (The Condition of Education, 
2001; Digest of Education Statistics, 2001). Another entry point for 
consideration is subjects or skills where achievement is the lowest. This 
could be problematic as well because of the relationship between feelings 
of efficacy and task persistence. Students need to experience success and 
build confidence about their capabilities to be encouraged to continue to 
work though challenging situations. Therefore, locating initial efforts to 
improve the achievement of students of color in their areas of strength 
and accomplishment may be more effective than beginning at points of 
failure (Gay, 2000). 

The idea of prioritizing pedagogical reform by ethnic groups may 
evoke negative thoughts about affirmative action. Yet, the fact that some 
ethnic groups consistently are not performing well on high status, high 
stakes measures of school success must be dealt with first. The data on 
achievement patterns make it unequivocally clear who this is. African 
Americans, followed closely by Latinos and Native Americans, at all 
school levels and in virtually every area of achievement are in greatest 
need for improvement. If affirmative action really means equalizing 
opportunities by allocating additional attention, efforts, and resources to 
persistently “under-represented groups,” then school achievement pat- 
terns mandate “affirmative pedagogical action” for African Americans, 
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Latinos, and Native Americans. To be effective, these actions require 
more than simply applying more of the same kind of instructional 
techniques to these ethnic groups that are successful with European 
Americans. Instead, curriculum and instruction should affirm who these 
students are culturally, racially, and ethnically, and then use these 
personal validations as foundations for identifying teaching strategies 
that work best for them. This, in essence, is using culturally responsive 
teaching to narrow the achievement gaps. 

A second revelation has to do with levels of achievement, or types of 
skill mastery. No ethnic groups are performing as well as they should. 
Regardless of subject area, all groups of students perform better on low 
level skills, such as memory and comprehension, and in basic subjects 
(general math, biology) than high order thinking skills (analysis, synthe- 
sis, interpretation) and high level subjects (chemistry, geometry, calcu- 
lus). They also do better in subjects dealing with mental mechanics 
(math, science) than those which involve communications (reading, 
writing), and sociocivic competence (history and geography). These 
findings should cause educators to seriously reconsider (1) reform 
tendencies which emphasize memory and recitation drills in basic skills; 
(2) practices that emphasize mastering basic skills before engaging in 
higher order intellectual activities; and (3) the preferential attention (in 
the form of instructional emphases and funding) given to math and 
science on the assumption that students are performing in these areas 
worst than they actually are. 

Therefore, a third priority issue in instructional reform for closing 
the achievement gaps is to teach differently that which students should 
learn. One strategy may be to teach reading and other basic skills within 
the context of students engaging in advanced levels of learning in all 
subjects. Efforts to improve communications and civic skills, as symbol- 
ized by achievement in writing, geography, and history, must be re- 
doubled. The performance of all ethnic groups is lowest in these areas, 
which represent skills that are crucial for being good citizens and ethical 
individuals, who are caring, connected, and responsible members of 
communities. The dubious quality of our current and future civic lives 
may be a direct reflection of the low levels of student achievement in the 
social sciences and communicative skills. This can be counteracted by 
teaching students the histories and cultural heritages of their own and 
other ethnic groups, as well as how to interact positively with people who 
are racially, culturally, and linguistically different from themselves. 
This culturally diverse information also should be used in teaching all 
other subjects and skills, such as math, science, reading, and writing. It 
increases the interest appeal and relevance of curriculum materials for 
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diverse students, who, in turn, may demonstrate greater efforts and 
success in learning. Teachers should use instructional techniques that 
are more closely aligned with the learning styles of different ethnic 
groups (Shade, 1989). In doing so they will remove an obstacle that 
routinely interferes with the achievement of many student of color. This 
is having to manage the double demands of learning new content and 
skills in the unfamiliar performance standards and presentation styles 
of schools, simultaneously. 

Persistent trends in achievement among ethnic groups across grades, 
subjects, and skills reveal a fourth major challenge and opportunity for 
strategizing differently to improve the school achievement of students of 
color. It is the fallacy of the leveling effects of schooling with respect to 
academic performance. This idea suggests that as diverse students 
progress through the grades their achievement should increase, the 
disparities with which they entered the educational process should 
decrease, and their performance levels should become more similar. 
Presumably, they should be learning more, and the range of individuals 
participating in schooling should narrow somewhat because of the 
natural selection produced by drop-outs and other attrition factors. If 
these assumptions are true then the performance levels of 17 year-olds 
should be significantly higher than those of 13 year-olds, and the 
achievement gaps among ethnic groups should decline markedly for 
grades 4 to 8 to 12. In fact, in many instances the reverse is true. Even 
though some declines do occur, differences in the achievement levels of 
African Americans, Latino Americans, Asian Americans, and European 
Americans remain extreme. One graphic example of this is that the 
performance of 17 year-old African Americans and Latinos on national 
standardized tests is only equal to, and often less than, 13 year-old 
European and Asian Americans. 

Another example that contradicts the presumed leveling effect of 
schooling is evident in SAT scores. Students who take these tests are 
selective in that they are college bound high school juniors and seniors. 
If education has been effective, then SAT scores across ethnic groups 
should be more similar than different. According to Powell and Steelman 
(1996), of the students who take the SAT only approximately 8 percent 
are African Americans, 4 percent are Latino Americans, and 6.5 percent 
are Asian Americans. At first glance this selectivity seems to be working 
for all ethnic groups since their SAT scores are improving over time. 
However, when these scores are compared to each other, and analyzed 
within the context of dropout rates, the initial encouragement dissipates. 
Only minor gains have been made in narrowing the performance gaps 
between Latinos, African Americans, and European Americans over the 
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last decade, and the gap in the SAT scores between African Americans 
and Asian Americans has increased (www.collegeboard.org). These 
results suggest that temptations to prioritize elementary education 
instructional reforms over secondary need to be resisted. The longer 
some students remain in school the more crucial is the need to use novel 
and different techniques to teach them more effectively. This is particu- 
larly true for African, Latino, and Native Americans. 

Many students of color are bombarded in school with issues that have 
nothing to do with their intellectual ability, but profoundly affect their 
academic achievement. They should comprise a fifth target of attack in 
instructional efforts to narrow the achievement gaps between average- 
to-high and low achieving students. These issues include negative 
teacher attitudes, racism, invisibility, marginality, irrelevant curricu- 
lum and instruction, and the negative ethnic profiling disseminated 
through mass media and popular culture. For example, the media 
attention given to the results of the latest round of test results. While no 
overt statements are made about the limited abilities of African, Latino, 
and Native Americans, it is not much of a leap for students to arrive at 
this conclusion when their ethnic groups repeatedly have the lowest 
scores, and the media reports speak with puzzlement about why these 
problems persist. Why wouldn’t students think that if the authorities 
cannot determine what the problem is and solve it, they, themselves, must 
be the problem. The negative effects are cumulative over time. Students 
become disenchanted with the educational process and disaffiliate from it, 
even as they continue to attend school. Embedded within these conditions 
is an explanation for poor achievement that Steele (1997; Steele & 
Aronson, 1995) calls “stereotype threat,” which is not included in most 
explanations of the poor performance of students of color in K-12 schools. 
His research shows that exposure to racial prejudices about their ethnic 
groups derails the academic efforts and achievement of African Ameri- 
cans. Other groups of color are probably affected similarly. 

Another non-academic, but critical, factor that has a negative impact 
on student achievement is lack of access to the “cultural capital” that 
leads to success in school. Knowledge is very important, but so are other 
factors such as the protocols surrounding the educational process, and 
study and test-taking skills. Educators assume all students automati- 
cally know how to take tests and “do schooling U. S. style.” Yet, there are 
many immigrants and members of ethnic groups of color whose cultural 
backgrounds and pre-school socialization are very different from how 
they are expected to function in schools. As a result of more than a decade 
of research on test-taking skills that included 14 studies and over 1000 
“difficult-to-teach students” Scruggs and Mastropieri (1992, p. 1) con- 
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cluded that “many students are poorly prepared for test-taking situa- 
tions,” and “this lack of ‘testwiseness’ is often responsible for test scores 
which do not accurately reflect the students’ knowledge.” 

Typically, test-taking skills are not taught; they seem to be “inher- 
ited.” Those who acquire the “know-how” of testing learn it informally 
from others in their social networks who were good at taking tests, and 
they pass on advice and techniques for working the process. Many 
students of color do not have access to carriers of this kind of cultural 
capital, so they stumble blindly through test-taking preparation and 
participation. Some school leaders are beginning to hold their teachers 
accountable for preparing students for the rituals and routines of test- 
taking. Undoubtedly, some of the recent improvements in test scores are 
attributable to this intervention. They should be much more widespread, 
systemic, and deliberate. Scruggs and Mastropieri (1992) provide re- 
search evidence to support these claims. They found that students of all 
ages who are identified as “special,” “remedial,” culturally diverse, or 
from low socioeconomic backgrounds “benefit particularly from test- 
taking skills training” (p. 6). Their research, as well as that of several 
other scholars indicate these “benefits” are substantial. They found 
“gains of 10-15 points, or six months of school achievement,” on standard- 
ized tests (p. 7). Scruggs and Mastropieri propose some common compo- 
nents of training for test-taking, but they need to be translated into or 
adapted for ethnically and culturally diverse students. Among them are 
becoming familiar with the formats of testing, physical preparation, 
improving attitudes and motivation, and reducing anxiety. 

Rather than expecting ethnically diverse students to perform well in 
styles and environments that are unfamiliar and stress-provoking for 
them, they should be taught strategies for taking tests. Also, classroom- 
learning environments should be changed to remove all factors within 
them that are alienating, isolating, and marginalizing for students of 
color. This will require replacing Eurocentric curriculum and standards 
of behavior with multicultural content, materials, and behavioral crite- 
ria; physical spaces that image ethnic and cultural diversity routinely; 
teaching strategies that are responsive to the cultures, experiences, and 
perspectives of many different ethnic groups; and communities of coop- 
erative learners where students work together to assist and celebrate 
each others’ learning. If teachers are to do these things well, they need 
to have a thorough understanding of the cultures of different groups, how 
culture affects teaching and learning, and how to redesign instructional 
methods that encompass this knowledge (Gay, 2000; Hollins, King, & 
Hayman, 1994). For example, teachers cannot teach students from 
different ethnic groups how to study differently to achieve greater 
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success from their efforts unless they know specifically how culture 
shapes study habits and learning styles, and where these conflict with 
school expectations. 

The variability of achievement within ethnic groups across subjects 
and other measures of school success suggests a sixth need for consider- 
ation in designing new strategies for improving the achievement of 
students of color. It is ethnically-specific particularity in instructional 
reform initiatives. General and global strategies designed to improve the 
performance of all students in all subjects and others aspects of achieve- 
ment, such as advanced level course-taking, school attendance, and 
college enrollments, are not sufficient. They are great as goals to be 
attained, but inappropriate as action strategies. No one set of techniques 
for improving school achievement will be equally as effective for students 
from all different ethnic, racial, cultural, and social backgrounds. The 
academic needs of African Americans in reading may be quite different 
from those of Chinese Americans and Puerto Ricans, and the kind of 
assistance Native Americans require in science are probably not the 
same as what they need in math, history, or geography. Female students 
within and across ethnic groups probably have different achievement 
strengths and weaknesses than their male counterparts. Learning how 
to do persuasive writing requires mastering skills different from those 
needed in descriptive narration. These variances in performance de- 
mand specific instructional interventions that are diversified by both 
ethnic groups and the types of skill deficiencies to be remediated. Still, 
the tendency to seek out “one means of academic improvement for 
everyone and everything” is too often the response of school districts and 
classroom teachers. It should be replaced with an ideology (and related 
actions) of multiple means that are culturally responsive to achieve 
common learning outcomes for ethnically diverse students. 


Conclusion 


It is imperative for educators to understand that achievement, or the 
lack thereof, is an experience had or an accomplishment made; it is not 
a student’s personal identity or the essence of his or her human worth. 
Too frequently students’ personal identity and academic achievement 
are so interconnected in the daily operations of schools that those 
students who are performing at or above expectations are considered 
more worthy that those who are not, and are treated accordingly. 
Positive instructional reform should begin with the assumption that all 
students have inherent value as human beings, and that all are capable 
of doing something well. It then becomes the obligation of school person- 
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nel to determine what these competencies are, and use them as stepping- 
stones for greater school success for ethnically diverse students. To do 
this requires that teachers validate the personal worth and cultural 
experiences of students, while simultaneously enhancing their intellec- 
tual development and academic performance. They need to cultivate an 
ethos of success among their students, and a conviction that “you will 
accomplish high achievement.” 

Faith in the academic capability of ethnically diverse students, 
accompanied by facilitative actions, has revolutionary potential. There 
are highly successful individuals in every ethnic group who give testimo- 
nials about teachers in their lives who cared about them, believed in their 
untapped potential, and used personal fortitude and creative pedagogy 
to make the difference in school success or failure for them. The 
important question here for narrowing the achievement gaps for stu- 
dents of color today is: Are there enough teachers who care so deeply 
about these students, are competent enough in culturally responsive 
pedagogy, and have the moral courage to dare to teach differently so as 
not to invite or tolerate failure. Building cultural bridges in teaching 
between the school and home cultures of diverse students in all aspects 
of the educational enterprise is fundamental to improving academic 
achievement. To the extent that this is done the achievement pie will be 


divided more fairly and equitably. Culturally responsive teaching to 
ensure better school performance for students of color is not an unreason- 
able demand. They deserve a much better education than they are 
currently receiving, and the quality of their achievement and society’s 
posterity are interconnected. By improving the achievement of poor 
performing students of color we ensure a better future for all of us. 
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Introduction 


As teacher educators, researchers, and policy makers we must be 
concerned about the consequences of high-stakes assessment, a snap- 
shot technique of determining an individual’s achievement. We must put 
forth a direct challenge to what seems to be the underlying assumption 
of the high-stakes assessment establishment, which asserts that this 
form of assessment provides equal access to education achievement for 
all students (Neill, 1996; Popham, 1999). It does not, especially in the 
subject of mathematics. For many students, in particular, low-income, 
racial and language minorities, and recent immigrant groups, high- 
stakes assessment serves as a gatekeeper, not a gateway to achievement 
(Bigelow, 1999; Kohn, 1999; Lavadenz, 1996; Sexton, Kelly, & Aldridge, 
1999; Wheelock, Bebell, & Haney, 2000). 

The testing establishment may inadvertently perpetuate practices 
that are harmful to these students by ignoring and misunderstanding 
the role of sociocultural historic theory and its relationship to student 
performance and assessment, which results in widening the achieve- 
ment gap in the classroom and in real life. We need to be especially 
cognizant of these unintended effects especially in the teaching and 
learning of mathematics. As Moses (1989) insightfully suggests, math 
literacy is a civil right to which all learners are entitled. Moses proposes 
further that members of communities, lacking in math literacy, risk 
becoming a permanent underclass perpetuating generation after gen- 
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eration of people who live on the margins of this nation’s economic and 
political institutions (Moses & Cobb, 2001). 

In reality this form of assessment may undermine the work of 
educators attempting to create effective learning communities in which 
the sociocultural backgrounds and experiences of students are recog- 
nized as a powerful influence upon their learning and achievement. 
Instead what may be created is a learning community in which the 
“sociocultural values that reflect White, Anglo-Saxon, middle-class per- 
spectives implicit in standardized testing...are as much a measure of 
student mastery of the dominant culture values as mastery of academic 
ability or knowledge” (Lavadenz, 1996, p. 32). Students not of the 
dominant culture are encumbered as well by a school culture whose 
teaching mode of decontextualized pedagogy and content does not value 
their sociocultural experiences and backgrounds, resulting in diminish- 
ing an individual’s self worth. These students may not perform well on 
high-stakes educational assessment, in particular norm-referenced tests 
(De Leon, & Holman, 1998). Kohn’s (1999) suggests that standardized 
test methods proclaim to teachers that the character of knowledge which 
is valued is developed through a “quiz show” view of methodology and 
compels students to interpret intelligence as merely an act of quick recall 
of information. Many researchers and critics conclude that traditional 
standardized tests in education have brought about “unintended conse- 
quences, such as a narrowed curriculum and a limited picture of signifi- 
cant academic achievement,” and adversely impacts school performance 
of low-income, racial and language minorities students (Sexton, Kelly, & 
Aldridge, 1999, p. 2). 

In the arena of mathematics currently, there exists a system for 
high-stakes and individual classroom assessment, which contradicts the 
instructional practice of collaborative learning in a social context the 
value of which research has been abundantly substantiated (e.g. see 
Albert & Jones, 1997; Albert & McKee, 2001; Cohen, 1994, 1997; Johnson 
& Johnson, 1990). When teachers do not align assessment practices with 
instructional practices that make use of students’ sociocultural tools, the 
portrayal of what the student knows and can do is flawed. Assessing 
students on individual performance detached from a sociocultural con- 
text demonstrates the best that individuals can do on their own. A radical 
challenge to high-stakes testing would be a more dynamic method, which 
assesses the best that a student can do when others assist performance 
in recognition of the culture. “Cognitive abilities and capacities are 
formed and built up in partly social phenomena, they are public and 
intersubjective, created through interaction with the social environ- 
ment” (Meadows, 1993, p. 236). 
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In this paper I address the question, how can sociocultural historic 
theory be applied within the discipline of mathematics and to what 
extent is it relevant to bridging the achievement gap? I discuss the 
relationship between social interaction and the individual to illustrate 
how students’ mathematical learning is situated in sociocultural prac- 
tices. I ground this perspective in Vygotsky’s sociocultural historic 
theory, which suggests that learning goes through an internalization 
process resulting in the transformation of concepts, ideas, and skills that 
have been socially constructed from interactions with knowledgeable 
others. Then, I analyze and examine the role of dynamic cognitive 
assessment in mathematics education. I propose that dynamic assess- 
ment is critical to determining the extent of individual’s mathematical 
learning. This approach allows the monitoring of thought processes 
developed ‘outside-in’ through mediated practices assisted by others to 
mature into thought processes developed ‘inside-out’ through mediated 
practices assisted by self (Albert, 2000, p. 30). I conclude with a discus- 
sion suggesting that assessment that involves aspects of mathematical 
learning and development cannot and should not disregard the social 
and cultural context within which the learner is situated. 


Why Sociocultural Historic Theory? 


Alex Kozulin (1998) in Psychological Tools: A Sociocultural Ap- 
proach to Education argues that the concept of Vygotsky’s sociocultural 
theory of cognitive development provides a useful way to investigate 
cross-cultural differences in thought and to develop practical approaches 
for educating children from different cultural backgrounds. Kozulin 
writes that, 


[T]he educational application of Vygotskian ideas teaches us that 
psychological theories can be neither value free nor culturally neutral. 
When proposing an explanation of the child’s learning processes or 
suggesting methods for their enhancement we cannot escape the 
questions about the cultural and societal goals this learning strives to 
achieve. (p. 58) 


Vygotsky’s sociocultural historic theory can assist us in our under- 
standing of how social and cultural influences affect student learning 
and development. Vygotsky (1978) theorized that individuals and their 
social environments collaborate to shape learning and development. 
Research into the social nature of learning and development renders 
understanding regarding the ways in which learning unfolds as a social 
mediated practice in the classroom (Berk & Winsler, 1995; Vygotsky, 
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1986). In this way, Vygotsky’s sociocultural historic theory can be used 
as a framework for studying and assessing mathematical learning and 
understanding, whereby the focus is on process and the intent is to 
document change and transformation of student learning and knowl- 
edge construction. 

Wertsch (1985) and Moll (1990) state that sociocultural historic 
theory’s central feature is on the powerful interweaving of individual and 
collective learning and development. Vygotsky (1978, 1981, 1986, & 
1994) argued that to understand and account for individual learning and 
development one must also consider the surrounding social environment 
of the individual. Vygotsky’s epistemological argument suggests that 
learning is socially constructed and culturally shaped. Accordingly, 
learning involves the use of a variety of mental tools that assist in the 
thinking process; these tools are culturally based and serve as signs that 
direct us to a deeper understanding of the social activity in which the 
individual is engaged. These key arguments espoused by Vygotsky 
provide a framework for developing alternative methods of instructing 
and assessing diverse students’ mathematical learning, especially those 
students who historically have been marginalized by traditional stan- 
dardized assessment practices. 

Vygotsky’s sociocultural perspective offers insights into mathemati- 
cal learning by which the emphasis is on the importance of social context 
and collaboration. The nature of mathematical learning is such that it is 
a cultural practice evolving from social activity. The mathematics class- 
room is a micro-culture medium in which individual intellectual pro- 
cesses are derived from social and cultural practices. In this micro- 
culture environment individual measures of experience are attached to 
the social and cultural measures of experiences. The idea is to focus on 
students’ mathematical learning by including their participation in 
sociocultural practices either in school or at home (Cobb, Jaworski, & 
Presmeg, 1996). 

Vygotsky (1981) proposed that in order to understand individual 
development it is imperative to understand the social contexts in which 
the individual resides whereas, mediated interactive learning undergoes 
qualitative changes when it “transitions from a social to the individual 
function” (p. 159). “An essential feature of learning is that it creates the 
zone of proximal development; that is learning awakens a variety of 
internal developmental processes that are able to operate only when the 
child is interacting with people in his environment and in cooperation with 
his peers” (Vygotsky, 1978, p. 90). The zone of proximal development is the 
context in which social interaction and “other-assistance” is embedded; the 
individual learns in collaboration with others. 
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For example, in mathematical learning it is important to understand 
how the problem being solved fits into the cultural and historical 
background of the students, as well as how the concept of collaboration 
works into the cultural background of the students. Some cultures are 
more supportive of collaboration than others, while some cultures have 
strict standards about the circumstances under which collaboration 
might be appropriate, including factors like gender, age, and social 
status (Tudge & Hogan 1997). The research of Barbara Rogoff (1990) has 
further developed this perspective. Rogoff uses apprenticeship as a 
metaphor for persons joining in culturally organized practices. Analysis 
of sociocultural practices in which individual engage, suggests Rogoff, 
involves three levels: community settings, interpersonal situations with 
others, and personal ways through participation and reflection. 

The importance of community setting and interpersonal learning 
was studied in Moll and Greenberg’s 1990 inquiry to examine the 
learning of Southwestern Mexican American students both at home and 
in school. The students were often judged as “failing” their academic 
subjects, however in their home lives they took part in a number of 
complex cognitive tasks, like machine repair, the distillation of medicine 
from insects, budget management, and the organization of work forces. 
The mediational tools for these students were the use of speech in 
collaborative undertakings, the literal use of tools such as wrenches to 
configure space in their repair of machinery, and other tools not repre- 
sented by their academic assessments. “In school, however, students were 
evaluated according to isolated performance on problems involving ab- 
stract reasoning, by mediational means such as standardized tests that 
were culturally alien to them.” (Smagorinsky, 1995, p. 202). The fact is that 
the students were being evaluated by standards set in place for middle 
class students of European American origin, instead of according to the 
tools which their culture had prepared them to rely on in their community. 

From Moll and Greenberg’s 1990 inquiry, it is apparent that stu- 
dents are not the proverbial blank slates; rather they come into an 
academic context with unique sociocultural backgrounds that impact 
how they learn. Specifically in the discipline of mathematics, students 
learn best when the problems being solved are meaningful and with 
purpose. Vygotsky’s sociocultural historic theory offers a vehicle for 
understanding how to best make use of students’ backgrounds so that the 
individual and his or her social environment ultimately work in tandem 
to bring about further learning and development. 
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Sociocultural Theory and Mathematical Reasoning 


If mathematical reasoning is sociocultural, then metacognitive 
thought emerges as students becomes socialized. Students’ worldviews 
are illuminated outward from their inner self and assimilated into 
society as students learn to conform to the conditions of their surround- 
ing cultural environment. 


The direction of metacognitive development is thus away from the 
individual to practices of the group. What could be more uncontroversial 
than that? In Vygotskian theory this view is totally backwards. The 
[student] is not swallowed up by a homogenizing society; on the 
contrary, society precedes the [student] and provides the conditions 
that allow [student] thinking to emerge. [Metacognitive thought] is 
first of all a property of the social group which is then appropriated by 
the individual, who can in turn relocate metaconsciousness in the 
group, depending on the task at hand. (Frawley, 1997, p. 88-89) 


Therefore mathematical reasoning is recursive, flowing from groups of 
students collaborating and interacting with each other to the individual 
student and back again to the group. Closely related to this principle of 
human learning is that the social nature of mathematical communica- 
tion becomes an integral and substantial part of the learning process in 
both educational testing and classroom assessment practices. Educa- 
tional and classroom assessment must use an evolving method in which 
analysis emerges not only from observing and recording student learn- 
ing but also from situations set up by the teacher or the examiner as they 
scaffold student learning. In this way, the teacher or examiner and the 
student(s) form a collective working social group. 

This framework is different from a “sink or swim” approach in which 
the learner is thrown into the ocean and told to swim across to safety. The 
learner yells out to the examiner, “Hey, I don’t know how to swim, please 
throw me a lifejacket!” Instead of a lifejacket, the learner is given a 
swimming manual. This approach does not maximize opportunities for 
the swimmer, and the examiner in this case accepts no responsibility for 
the swimmer. However, the use of dynamic assessment and interpretive 
analysis that involve teachers or examiners as participants in the 
learning process may provide a more lucid conceptual understanding of 
the unique nature of students’ mathematical learning and performance. 
The assumption is that we cannot understand the operations of an 
individual without examining the sociocultural context in which the 
individual is functioning. This requires “an interweaving of different 
aspects of development [and assessment], involving the individual and 
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the cultural-historical as well as the interpersonal, and focusing on the 
processes of development themselves” (Tudge & Hogan, 1997, p. 3). 


A Closer Look at Dynamic Cognitive Assessment 


How do we construct assessment practices, which employ a sociocul- 
tural perspective as a tool to generate or alter mathematical knowledge 
that critically reflect the change in learning and understanding of 
abstract mathematical principals that occurred for the learner? Dy- 
namic cognitive assessment systematically monitors students’ develop- 
ing understanding and performance on mathematical tasks. In this 
forum interaction and language serve as mediators to alter or generate 
new knowledge, creating the zone of proximal development. The zone of 
proximal development brings the teacher and the student together with 
the mathematics content, where the student is assisted in acquiring the 
necessary symbolic tools of learning abstract concepts (Kozulin, 1998). 
The dynamic cognitive assessment model is a paradigm that extends 
beyond the static assessment model of observing student learning from 
a distance. Instead it is an approach that requires the teacher to actively 
monitor and scaffold student learning. 

According to Vygotsky (1978), assessing a student in the zone of 
proximal development provides a better prediction of that student’s 
performance, than results obtained from a conventional test. With 
dynamic cognitive assessment, students’ knowledge and understanding 
grow and change as they make meaning of contextually mediated 
mathematics practices and activities. This process of making meaning or 
knowledge construction begins from their social world and evolves 
through communication in which language—verbal, oral, and written— 
is the tool they use to make sense of their learning (Wertsch, 1991; Harre 
& Gillett, 1994). Therefore, the sociocultural context articulates that 
social interaction in the zone of proximal development is moving from 
interpersonal to intrapersonal functioning (Albert, 2000; Kumpulaine & 
Mutanen, 2000; Vygotsky, 1978). The salient Vygotskian view is that 


Every function in the child’s cultural development appears twice; first, 
on the social level, and later, on the individual level; first, between 
people (interpsychological), and then inside the child (intrapsychological). 
... All the higher functions originate as actual relations between human 
individuals. (1978, p. 57) 


Vygotsky’s reference to cultural development implies that the notion 
of the sociocultural context is not limited to just a child’s physical 
environment. “It holds that contexts are actively created in situated 
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interaction. They are continuously shaped by social interpretations of 
the situation” (Kumpulainen & Mutanen, 2000, p. 147). Thus the quality 
of the assessment is defined by the context, by its history. That is, 
learners interact with a knowledgeable others uniting past (prior) and 
present (altered) knowledge in which the past, present and future 
learning is something more than a momentary instant. Present or new 
knowledge is firmly linked on either side in the triad, between the past 
and the future. It is mediated interaction that causes a shapeless mass 
of knowledge to coalesce into a whole in which human learning is 
measured as happening, changing or transforming. 


Tacit Assumptions and Perspective 


Assessing students’ learning through dynamic cognitive assessment 
is multifaceted. The process of dynamic cognitive assessment does not 
end at the conclusion of the task, as with traditional notions of standard- 
ized assessment; rather it is an ongoing process assisting students in 
identifying the knowledge they bring, the contradictions and similarities 
occurring in their individual learning process. The underlying assump- 
tion is that student understanding and action emerge in a continual 
cycle, one that always highlights the ways in which students are 
constructing knowledge through mediated interaction. Dynamic assess- 
ment is a process that is not linear. It does not have a beginning, middle, 
and an end. This is one of the key elements that separate it from 
traditional forms of assessment. Knowledge then becomes socialized, as 
the collective and individual function is addressed as aspects of a whole, 
rather than hierarchically distinct. In the process then, prior knowledge 
is modified or transformed, as learners are scaffolded by equal or more 
knowledgeable others (Albert, Mayotte & Sohn, 2002). 

To understand the complex phenomenon of dynamic cognitive as- 
sessment and to follow its development as a major alternative to current 
standardized assessment, it is important to discuss some of the tacit 
assumptions and principles of traditional assessment techniques as well. 
Figure 1 presents an overview of the salient factors that frames both 
traditional and dynamic assessment. In traditional assessment, testing 
of student learning occurs through the medium of unassisted perfor- 
mance with the examiner serving only as an observer of outcomes. 
Students are merely generating outcomes that are static representa- 
tions of their prior learning; thus performance is measured to harvest 
what has already been learned. Interpretation and analysis is based on 
products that are detached from sociocultural contexts, with the inten- 
tionality professing to measure progress towards the desirable educa- 
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Figure 1. Tacit Assumptions and Principles 
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tional goal of procuring “World Class Standards” (Lacelle-Peterson & 
Rivera, 1994; Leon & Holman, 1998). Educational researchers are 
increasingly questioning this position. In the context of discussing 
curriculum assessment, Madaus and Kellaghan (1992) remarked on the 
earlier intentionality of the high-stakes testing program: 


Although high-stakes testing programs often initiated with the inten- 
tion of improving educational quality and standards, a historical 
review of the effects of such programs over many years ... indicates that 
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they are perceived to have a variety of negative effects on school 
curricula, teaching and learning. (p. 144) 


In this respect, results are quantitative representations of tests admin- 
istrated after the fact of curricular engagement. Thus, according to 
Erickson and Schultz (1992), these results do not reveal the “kinds and 
qualities of experiences students had during course learning” (p. 467). 
They conclude that the student’s experience of the curriculum must be 
studied as it is happening to the student, focusing on the quality of that 
experience, “as subjectively defined by the students, during the time of 
engagelent in learning” (p. 482). 

In dynamic cognitive assessment techniques, learning and knowledge 
construction develops with assistance from a more knowledgeable other, 
focusing on learning as an unfolding process, measured moment-by- 
moment (see Figure 1). First, students work on a task in which a baseline 
is established whereby students perform unassisted to determine the level 
of independent performance. Next students work in a collaborative con- 
text on a similar more complex problem solving activity. For this task, the 
student knows the specific goal and purpose of the activity and brings prior 
cultural knowledge to that task. Interpersonal interaction provides a 
context in which the tool of language functions as a bridge between the 
activity and the student’s culture and thereby assists the learning process 
and reveals the level of potential performance. 

For example, when students encounter complex mathematical prob- 
lems that are beyond what they are apt to understand on their own, the 
teacher assists the students, providing support directly or indirectly 
through hints, suggestions, models, questions or a combination of these 
scaffolding techniques. As the student solves the problem, the teacher 
carefully observes and analyzes student learning to determine how to 
regulate the level of assistance. The teacher applies less assistance as the 
student illustrates mastery of the problem. Through this process, the 
student is more likely to merge former mathematical knowledge of 
concepts, facts, or skills within their cognitive structure to consciously 
alter or generate construction of new knowledge. The unit of analysis for 
the activity would focus on the transformation that takes place as the 
learner actively engaged in the task, considering such high cognitive 
functions as organizing, explaining, speculating, or deliberate remember- 
ing. In sum, Vygotsky believed that this process “awakens and rouses to life 
those functions which are in the stage of maturing, which lie in the zone of 
proximal development” (Vygotsky, 1956, p. 278; italics in original). 

Recognizing this Vygotskian view allows us to interpret the zone of 
proximal development qualitatively as well as quantitatively. 
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Qualitatively, it points to those cognitive functions that are absent in 
the unaided performance of the [learner] but reveal themselves when 
the [learner] is aided by the [teacher]. Quantitatively, the zone of 
proximal development is a measure of the difference between unaided 
and aided performance. (Kozulin, 1998, p.69) 


The intention of dynamic cognitive assessment is to reveal the 
student’s learning potential. Accordingly, the zone of proximal develop- 
ment may be thought of as the gap between what the student can do 
currently, given the constraints of their cognitive functions and what the 
student can achieve with the scaffolding of their teacher or more 
knowledgeable peers. It is important to highlight that dynamic cognitive 
assessment within the zone of proximal development does not happen to 
the exclusion of opportunities for independent thinking and problem 
solving. As illustrated in Figure 1, prior knowledge succinctly serves as 
the common thread between traditional standardized tests and dynamic 
cognitive assessment. 


Criticisms and Challenges 


Dynamic cognitive assessment has been proven as an effective 
alternative assessment techniques, providing equal opportunities for 
diverse learners in different subject areas: second language learners 
(Lidz & Pena, 1996; McCloskey & Athanasiou, 2000); students with 
learning difficulties (Haywood, 1992; Elliott, 2000; Gillam & McFadden, 
1994); Native American students (Ukrainetz, Harpell, Walsh, & Coyle, 
2000); immigrant students (Tzuriel & Kaufman, 1999); literacy learning 
and development (Campione & Brown, 1985; Carney & Cioffi, 1990; 
Kletzien & Bednar, 1990; Stanley, 1996) and mathematical learning and 
development (Kirschenbaum, 1998; Jitendra & Kameenui, 1996). These 
studies have not been done without criticism. Critics suggest that 
standardized tests provide quantitative information that programs (e.g. 
Chapter 1) for students of color and other diverse learners are working. 
Therefore they question whether dynamic cognitive assessment pro- 
duces valid quantitative scores that include good psychometric proper- 
ties (see Frisby & Braden, 1992). But the point is, as Madaus (1994) 
writes, is that “Equity issues arising from assessment are not confined 
to the specific instrumentation, technique, or psychometric inherent in 
the test itself. More broadly equity issues relate to antecedent and 
current social and educational conditions” (p.87). This is indeed the point 
of examiners, researchers and teachers employing the dynamic cognitive 
assessment approach. They are not making assumptions that this tool of 
assessment is objective and infallible. Their argument is that dynamic 
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cognitive assessment is not value free or culturally neutral; rather, it 
provides a theoretical model for assessing students performance as 
learning is unfolding. It assists in leveling the playing field, especially 
when teachers or examiners enter the sociocultural context to assess 
student learning. They become part of that context and “thus become 
mediating factors in the very learning they purport to document...They 
become additional mediational means in a learner’s development” 
(Smagorinsky 1995 p. 201). 

Asecond criticism is that dynamic cognitive assessment lacks explic- 
itness because the focus is on qualitative changes of acquiring knowledge 
and not the numerical value of the end result. In this discussion, we are 
not suggesting the elimination of traditional standardized testing, rather 
we are suggesting that we should extend assessment from merely 
quantitative results to include a focus on qualitative changes in learning 
and development. We realize that both approaches, traditional and 
dynamic assessment, have their respective support. Thus when you 
question the properties of one approach, you will always open up the 
properties of the other approach. The idea is that understanding stu- 
dents’ individual mathematical development from the perspective of 
their worldview and cultural frameworks will create an assessment 
technique for evaluating not just function of memory, but rather the 
complex variety of cognitive functions of problem solving. Therefore, 
assessing the problem solving process is a dynamic cognitive assessment 
technique, which may result in minimizing the achievement gap that 
many educators believe traditional standardized tests have contributed 
to widening the gap, rather than narrowing it. 

The most common criticism is that dynamic cognitive assessment is 
time-consuming, lacking in the “convenience and the precision of ma- 
chine-scored, computer-interpreted, standardized tests” (Stanley, 1996, 
p.147). This aspect implies that dynamic assessment is not cost effective 
because the cost may be too great for many school districts. This criticism 
is to be expected. However, we must not lose sight of the staggering 
evidence that conventional standardized high-stakes assessment mini- 
mizes minority students’ abilities. “The interaction of language, cultural 
differences, socio-economic status, acculturation stress, and biases in- 
herent in [these] tests can effect minority student performance and 
validity of test scores” (De Leon & Holman, 1998, p. 191). 

Perhaps the best way to make sense of these criticisms and chal- 
lenges is the substantiation of dynamic cognitive assessment through 
further research to examine the processes by which learning and under- 
standing of mathematics concepts and ideas is carryout through medi- 
ated interaction in sociocultural contexts. It is clear that the process of 
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developing and expanding dynamic cognitive assessment techniques 
will be a highly complex endeavor. I do not see any reason why it cannot 
be done because the current assessment system is not the great equalizer 
for all students. This position is consistent with Popham’s (1999) recom- 
mendation to members of the large-scale assessment establishment. 
Popham advocates that the need to stop asserting that “nationally 
standardized achievement test, or state-developed clones of those tests, 
should be employed to evaluate educational quality” (p. 16). 


Concluding Remarks 


If we really want to diminish the achievement gap for students, then 
it may be necessary to broaden how we define quality assessment. That 
is, we need to change our perception of academic achievement to include 
not only the best that one can achieve individually, but also the best that 
one can achieve with assistance. Therefore, redefining what high quality 
performance means and rethinking how to organize teaching and assess- 
ment is a starting point. These reconceptions are necessary, if the 
achievement gap is to change fundamentally. 

In summary, Vygotsky proposed that assessment procedures must 
identify not only those cognitive functions of the learner that are fully 
developed, but also those that are still in a state of maturing at the time 
of assessment. Therefore, we need to bring together a broader coalition 
of educators, test developers, and policy makers than those who cur- 
rently support high-stakes assessment. Sociocultural historic theory 
needs to be an integral part of this assessment coalition in explaining 
students mathematical thinking and experiences and in legitimizing the 
sociocultural contexts of student learning and understanding. It also 
includes the interweaving of culture and cognitive development, as 
illustrated by the following precept: 


Culture is the product of social life and human social activity... All 
higher mental functions are internalized social relationships...Their 
composition, genetic structure, and means of action—in a word, their 
whole nature—is social. Even when we turn to mental processes, their 
nature remains quasi-social. In their own private sphere, human beings 
retain the functions of social interactions. (Vygotsky, 1981, p. 164) 


It is within this framework of confluence that sociocultural historic 
theory becomes relevant in bringing insight into the mathematical 
learning and development. It calls for an approach to teaching, learning, 
and inquiring that is both exploratory and collaborative. Such an 
approach would require reconstituting classroom teaching and large- 
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scale educational assessment practices. The challenge for teachers, 
researchers, test developers and policy makers is to fully realize the 
practical applications inherent in this theory. We cannot continue to 
ignore the qualitative changes in student learning and the role of a 
student’s culture in that learning. 
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Introduction 


A longstanding worry among educators and focus of empirical 
inquiry has been racial differences in standardized test scores and 
academic outcomes. The “achievement gap” between whites and stu- 
dents of color,’ particularly African Americans, has been well-docu- 
mented (see, for example, Bowen & Bok, 1998; Jencks & Phillips, 1998; 
Schoenfeld, 2002), and has persisted despite progress towards educa- 
tional equality, positive shifts in the socioeconomic status of “minority”® 
families, and a significant (but short-lived) narrowing of the gap between 
the 1960s and the late 1980s (Lee, 2002). Research conducted to identify 
variables that might explain the performance disparity between white 
students and other(s) has isolated a variety of factors and conditions 
including family characteristics such as the educational attainment of 
mothers, school aspects such as the quality and experience of teachers, 
and differences in income levels. Yet, controlling for these factors does 
not seem to statistically eradicate these achievement differences (Lucas, 
2000). Lucas (2000) suggests that achievement gap comparisons and 
analyses are inherently flawed or incomplete because they presume all 
variables can be statistically controlled across groups. In reality, 


blacks and whites (for example) do not occupy the same social space ... 
[and] there are many other variables that are not (emphasis in original) 
matters of degree ... it is these variables that define what it means to 
be black in America at this time. (p. 467) 
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Thus, he concludes, “the continued presence of qualitative differences in 
experience [my emphasis] destroys the possibility of statistically equat- 
ing the two (blacks and whites) groups” (p. 467). In his discussion, Lucas 
focuses on the achievement divide between blacks and whites. However, 
I would posit that the same conclusion can be generalized to other groups 
of color who consistently fall behind whites academically and fail to reach 
their full potential. Lucas’ argument helps us see that differences in 
achievement between whites and other culturally and linguistically 
diverse groups cannot be simplistically explained, but must, instead, be 
examined within the context of the lived experiences of visible racial/ 
ethnic group members in a racially-bounded and socio-economically 
stratified U.S. society. In essence, I argue, we need to learn to see with 
different eyes and re-examine the achievement gap through the lens of 
low teacher expectations for children of color. 


In a school that serves children from predominantly poor and Spanish 
speaking families, the culture seems to be one where teachers and 
administrators can humiliate students with impunity. Each visit ex- 
poses me to teachers screaming at and insulting children. Doors are 
often open and teachers see me walk by, but they express no embarrass- 
ment. Few of the teachers know who I am; I could be anyone. Yet, my 
presence does not curb their punitive treatment of children in the least. 


In a majority “minority” school, the curriculum consists of endless skill 
drills, worksheets and fragmented lessons. Even the “gifted and tal- 
ented” students are subjected to the same mindless curriculum, only at 
an accelerated pace. In one classroom, the teacher uses candy to bribe 
the children to complete their worksheets. Meanwhile, her lovely 
library full of books is closed to the children for most of the school year. 


I watch a Korean child, who is new to this country and speaks no 
English, left to manage as best he can. The teacher makes few attempts 
to communicate or work with him. Left to his own devices, it is not long 
before he becomes distracted and disruptive, at which point he begins 
to receive abundant attention so that his “behavior” problems can be 
contained. 


In visits to another classroom, I notice a young girl’s lack of engage- 
ment. A single conversation with her reveals that she has few clues 
about what is going on in the lesson. But, she is quiet, well-behaved and 
does little to demand attention. In every subsequent visit, I make it a 
point to talk to her and help her with her work. I find her to be motivated 
and eager for assistance. But this is not a success story. My few visits 
cannot possibly overturn years of apparent neglect. Before long she 
moves on to middle school where she is likely destined to become 
another statistic, another student of color who fails to thrive. 
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These stories only begin to reveal all that I have witnessed in terms of 
the care of children of color in schools; they exemplify the qualitatively 
different “social space” these children occupy and underscore that “racism 
is an integral, permanent and indestructible component of this society” 
(Bell cited in Bartolome & Macedo, 1997, p. 229). As an educator of color 
committed to educational equity and full access for every child, I assess 
schools through “racialized lenses;” my personal benchmark of good 
teaching is simply how the most vulnerable members of the community, 
typically children and parents of color, are perceived and treated. I am 
always angered, but seldom surprised, by what this personal measure of 
school success helps me to see: racist, exclusionary practices represent the 
norm for children of color rather than the exception. 

I know that there are many dedicated teachers who strive to reach 
all children and work lovingly and successfully with children who are 
poor and culturally and linguistically diverse; my intention is certainly 
not to demean their energy and fine work. Yet, I cannot help but feel 
dispirited when nearly every child I see pulled out of the classroom for 
remediation or resource room is a child of color. I cannot help but feel 
alarmed when the children identified as the most troublesome are 
almost always children of color—particularly African American boys. I 
cannot help but be gravely concerned when the lowest performers, 
readers, writers, typically are children of color. And I am most angered 
by the fact that this pattern of events seems hardly to touch a nerve or 
raise the ire of many of us, educators and citizens alike. 

This is not going to be another analysis of the uneven levels of 
achievement experienced by students of color, particularly African 
American and Latino children, the damaging effects of racially segre- 
gated tracking, high drop out rates among “minorities” or culturally 
flawed tests. We are drowning in data that illuminate these phenomena 
(see for e.g., Carter & Goodwin, 1994; College Board, 1985; Fine, 1991; 
Ford, 1996; Goodlad, 1984; Hilliard, 1990; Oakes, 1985; Oakes & Lipton, 
1990; Ornstein, 1982). Nor will I extend the many ongoing conversations 
about inequitable resource distribution. There is ample evidence that 
poor and “minority” schools typically receive the least in terms of the 
physical school plant, the depth and richness of the curriculum, and the 
expertise and quality of teachers (see for e.g., Carter & Goodwin, 1994; 
Center for Education Statistics, 1987; Corcoran, Walker, & White, 1988; 
Council of Great City Schools, 1987; Darling-Hammond, 1990, 1995; 
Dreeben, 1987; Fine, 1991; Garcia & Pearson, 1991; Kozol, 1991; Moll, 
1991). Finally, this is not intended to be an exhortation for culturally 
relevant pedagogy, multicultural curricula, an expanded canon or more 
teachers of color. Many scholars, myself included, have argued for these 
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interventions and innovations and extolled their benefits (see for e.g., 
Banks, 1997; Delpit, 1995; Foster, 1995; Goodwin, 1997; Grant & Sleeter, 
1989; Irvine, 1991; Ladson-Billings, 1994; Nieto, 1992; Ramsey, 1987). I 
will not be discussing these issues at any length despite their intrinsic 
worthiness and urgency. Rather, I intend to focus on my students who 
represent the next generation of teachers and who seem to enter 
teaching with a mindset that expects too little of and not enough for 
children of color. Why has this mindset remained remarkably constant 
in the student teachers I have worked with over the course of my career 
despite ongoing efforts to achieve equity and equality, the infusion of 
multicultural curricula into teacher education and direct attention to the 
devastating effects of racism on the education of children color? Why do 
low expectations of children of color persist, and why do so many teachers 
continue to accept, or fail to intervene, in the face of unequal educational 
outcomes and “achievement gaps” for these children? 

Volumes have been written about teacher expectations and how they 
can hinder (or support) the achievement of students (e.g., see Brophy & 
Good, 1986; Dusek & Gail, 1983; Good & Brophy, 1984; Garibaldi, 1988; 
Irvine, 1991). The irony is that too many children of color, particularly 
African American and Latino children, continue to experience troubled 
and limiting school lives even while scholars and researchers ostensibly 
worry about their achievement and devote endless energy to examining 
and documenting the “problem” (their “problems”) ever more carefully 
and extensively. We have enough data and these data have not enabled 
us to recognize, and interrupt, our own harmful and hurtful practices. As 
a society —and a profession—it appears that we have come to accept that 
it is normal for children of color to fail, to be low achieving, to be 
neglected, to be seen as pathological. Our low expectations of them 
remain undisturbed because we accept the status quo that dictates the 
way things are supposed to be. Even while we seek to remediate children 
of color, we remain unsurprised that they need remediating. 

My students—who will be teachers—seem too easily to accept, as 
business a usual, what should stand out as stark aberrations and deep 
contradictions: race and low SES as “predictors” of poor school perfor- 
mance; gifted classrooms that exclude most children of color; “minori- 
ties” and the poor always doing less well on standardized tests than those 
in the white, middle class; children of color disproportionately labeled as 
behavior problems and assigned to special education; schools serving 
culturally and linguistically diverse children invariably being resource 
poor. By virtue of being reared in a country that traces its roots to the 
subjugation and annihilation of the Taino, the enslavement of people of 
African descent, the colonization of Mexicans and Puerto Ricans, the 
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exclusion and internment of Chinese and Japanese Americans and the 
marginalization and alienation of people of color and women, so many of 
them have unknowingly absorbed the racist ideology that permeates 
American institutions, regulations, structures and society. As a conse- 
quence, many of my teacher education students, most of whom are white 
and have therefore reaped the benefits of a school system that is socially 
engineered to serve the agenda of the dominant white majority, seem to 
have developed unconscious yet deeply rooted assumptions that schools 
are inherently fair, that children’s capacities to learn are pre-determined 
and unalterable, and that meritocratic competition is the road to equal 
educational opportunity. In other words, they have absorbed, “the 
ideological mechanisms that shape and maintain our racist order” 
(Bartolome & Macedo, 1997, p. 223). 

So, the purpose of my piece is twofold. First, lintend to argue that low 
expectations of children have been, and are being, not simply socially, 
but purposefully constructed and politically condoned. My intention is 
not to revisit the teacher expectations literature but to focus my analysis 
on the current (and historical) socio-political-economic climate and 
discourse that foster a “willful ignorance about the impact of race and 
racism” (hooks, 1995, p. 16), and forward an “egalitarian discourse [that] 
is reconciled with the massive inequities of our social, economic, and 
political lives” (Shapiro & Purpel, 1993, p. 62). As “the key institution in 
the practical process of social differentiation and selection and the heart 
of the ideological process through which inequality is made to seem 
legitimate” (Shapiro & Purpel, 1993, p. 62), schools have been instru- 
mental in maintaining this hegemonic legacy. As teacher educators, our 
primary goal should be to actively and deliberately interrupt this racist 
ideology. Thus, the second purpose of my paper is to propose a model for 
teacher education‘ that supports the development of a critical conscious- 
ness and engages teachers in “repositioning perspectives” (Sleeter, 
1995). As a caveat it is important for me to acknowledge that issues of 
race and class are intertwined, so much so that readers may be inclined, 
as they read this chapter, to downplay the role of racism and advance 
classism as the primary issue undergirding conversations about the 
unequal education of children of color. However, given the history and 
legacy of racism in this country, the visibility of racial characteristics, 
and the behavioral, social and moral connotations assigned to individu- 
als according to their racial group membership, the overriding salience 
of race is established. Indeed, “poverty is constantly taken as the sign of 
something else, such as cultural difference, or psychological or genetic 
deficit” (Connell, 1994, p. 134) and class is always confounded by race. 
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Contemporary Racism: The Structures that Blind 


As perhaps the most volatile issue in our country today, discussions 
about race and racism are typically emotional, controversial, and full of 
conflict. We can find no way to talk about race deliberately, thoughtfully, 
constructively. Indeed, most of us prefer to avoid the conflict and 
confrontation that arise around the most simple of activities. So we are 
angered but lack the confidence to confront fellow citizens who behave 
un-civically —litter, jump the queue, disrespect salespeople or run a red 
light. When we do choose to confront, we are driven by anger, we accuse, 
demean or chastise. We seem to vacillate between complicity through 
silence and furious censure. We can find no middle ground. 

The issue of race brings strong, overwhelming emotions to the 
surface. Many of us experience unresolved conflict around significant 
issues that involve race —affirmative action, racial profiling, restrictions 
on immigration and immigrants, police brutality, welfare reform, the 
prison industrial complex. While our opinions about these issues may be 
strong, we are concerned about how these opinions might cause others 
to see us. We fear being perceived in ways we do not intend— perhaps as 
prejudiced, intolerant, unpatriotic, a “bleeding heart liberal,” insensi- 
tive, naive, etc. Our silence shields us from confrontation. A second fear 
that blocks candid discussions about race is the perception that talking 
about race labels one as racist. This misconception seems to particularly 
affect Whites, who oftentimes experience feelings of “guilt by associa- 
tion.” They therefore resist engaging in discourse about race and racism 
because it might mean “seeing oneself as an ‘oppressor,’ one of the bad 
guys” (Tatum, 1994, p. 463). 

Added to all this, many Americans express the belief that racism no 
longer exists, that it was “solved” during the civil rights movements of 
the 60s. Thus, current discussions about racism are confusing to them 
because, from their vantage point, society has changed for the better and 
“minorities” now have the same rights and benefits that Whites enjoy. 
This beliefin an America that is racist no longer is fueled by stereotypical 
images of racists and racism, defined as Ku Klux Klan members in white 
hoods or individuals who belong to the Aryan Nation. Racism is associ- 
ated with lone acts of hate and bias (Hacker, 1992); many White 
Americans distance themselves from these images and from individual 
“deviants” and, consequently, fail to recognize or discern the effects of 
institutionalized racism embedded in the very fabric of daily life. Yet, 
“racial boundaries, erected over hundreds of years, have become deeply 
embedded in the social and psychological makeup of all Americans” 
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(Carter & Goodwin, 1994, p. 293). Thompson and Carter (1997) describe 
this as contemporary racism which permeates all strata and structures 
of society and seeps into our every perception, image and action; it is a 
“system that promotes domination and subjugation” (hooks, 1995, p. 
154). The very systemic nature of racism connotes order, planfulness, 
and regulation. The way we have come—my students have come—to 
perceive people/children of color is no accident. We participate in their 
disenfranchisement by unwittingly subscribing to “a revisionist inter- 
pretation of American public education” (Greer, 1972) that overrates the 
part schools have played in social amelioration, minimizes the existence 
of racism, and turns a blind eye to inequality. 


Enduring Lies or the idealization of the American School 


My experience in schools reveals over and over again that not all 
teachers and students equally enjoy government largesse and that past 
reform efforts aimed at achieving educational equity and equality have 
been far from successful. Despite more than a decade of furious educa- 
tional reform which has raised standards, tightened requirements, 
lengthened the school year and produced more tests and testing, children 
of color seem not to be thriving. Indeed, the capstone event of the 1998- 
99 school year in New York City was the dismal performance of elemen- 
tary and middle school students on standardized reading and mathemat- 
ics tests. A large percentage of those who scored below grade level were 
African American and Latino students, a finding that warranted brief 
commentary but little analysis. As a consequence, the sub-text of the 
news reports seemed to be that this level of performance was to be 
expected of children of color.° 

Political rhetoric notwithstanding, as a society too many of us 
willingly acquiesce to the illusion of effective school reform and equal 
opportunity even while millions of children of color continue to be 
inadequately served by schools. The ability to accept the lack of congru- 
ence between accelerated reform and poor outcomes for “minority” 
children is explained by Bastian, Fruchter, Gittell, Greer, and Haskins 
who posit three “great myths of school performance” (1986). The myth of 
a golden age, “suggests that there were once public schools that provided 
the masses of American children with solid basic skills and sound work 
and study habits...[and] that our schools have been key to social integra- 
tion, effectively drawing diverse peoples into the mainstream of Ameri- 
can civic culture, forming the bedrock of democratic pluralism” (p. 34). 
The myth of egalitarian reform simultaneously amplifies the educa- 
tional gains made during the 1960s and 1970s and blames them for 
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diminished school quality. These reforms, though significant, “were 
generally based on deficit assumptions about the inadequacies of minor- 
ity students, rather than an assumption that the schools themselves 
were inadequate to an egalitarian mission” (p. 45). Finally, the economic 
imperative myth assumes that “declining school performance is a major 
factor in declining economic performance” (p. 50). Macedo (1993) de- 
scribes these myths as the “pedagogy of big lies,” while Greer terms them 
“the American school dream” (1972). 

History informs us that excellent schooling has always been reserved 
for the privileged and has been organized to serve their interests and 
reflect their values and experiences. As a mechanism for social control, 
public schools have been used to “Americanize” (i.e., indoctrinate), 
categorize, and exclude those who are “different,” who have meager 
resources or limited political clout (Greer, 1972; Lazarus, 1991; McLaren, 
1989; Tyack, 1974). Those in control of schools, white businessmen for 
the most part 


held a common set of WASP values, professed a common-core (that is, 
pan-Protestant) Christianity, were ethnocentric, and tended to glorify 
the sturdy values of a departed rural tradition. They took their values 
for granted as self-evidently true—not subject to legitimate debate. 
(Tyack, 1974, p. 109) 


Immigrants, people of color and the poor found themselves in over- 
crowded, inadequately provisioned classrooms, and in the lowest aca- 
demic tracks if they were welcomed by schools in the first place. Failure 
rates among immigrants were high, especially if they were non-English 
speaking, dropping out was a common phenomenon, and disproportion- 
ately large percentages of immigrants and African Americans were 
assessed as “retarded.” The purpose of schooling was not to liberate but 
to standardize, not to intellectually expand but to sort and classify, not 
to transform but to conform. 


The socialization that occurred was not a lesson in democratic values, 
but a convincing exposure to the hard realities of competition and social 
stigma. Repeatedly, the concept of meritocracy served to bridge the gap 
between elitist practice and democratic promise, by justifying the 
application of double standards, by presuming that the disadvantaged 
were deficient rather than underserved. (Bastian et al, 1986, p. 35-36) 


The Great Society reforms of the 1950s and 1960s, though wide 
sweeping and groundbreaking in many ways, fell short of their promise. 
Many of the initiatives were not adequately funded, lacked properly 
trained staff and teachers, were implemented halfheartedly, and served 
only portions of those eligible (Bastian et al, 1986). The compensatory 
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definition of the programs labeled the culturally and linguistically 
diverse and poor as deficient or culturally deprived, and sought to “fix” 
them according to the standards of dominant white middle class culture. 
Despite evidence that programs such as Head Start have benefited 
children, the long-term impact of compensatory education remains 
inconclusive (Peterson, Rabe, & Wong, 1988). Some evaluations have 
indicated that the educational progress of the “disadvantaged” children 
was actually impeded as a consequence of these services (Allington, 
1991; Passow, 1991; Rowan, Guthrie, Lee, & Guthrie, 1986; Williams, 
Richmond, & Mason, 1986). 

Not only have schools not served all children well or equally, the 
correlation between education and employment or a healthy economic 
base is tenuous at best. Expanded educational access has been accompa- 
nied by corresponding increases in the minimal educational require- 
ments demanded by business and industry. Greater years of schooling 
are now required for jobs that a decade or so ago did not even call for a 
high school diploma (Moses, 2001). In the midst of the widening gulf 
between the wealthiest and the poorest, shameless corporate welfare 
and entitlements, the control of half of the nation’s wealth by a minute 
percentage of upper class citizens, the outsourcing of manufacturing jobs 
to developing and underdeveloped countries, corporate downsizing with 
its attendant job loss, and the erosion of support services to those most 
in need of assistance, schools alone are blanketly blamed for the nation’s 
economic ills. 

Our “perpetual flirtation with historical hypocrisy” (Macedo, 1993, p. 
184) and the idealization of the American school (what it has offered and 
accomplished) encourage a collective perception that the nation has done 
enough to achieve educational equality and that schools have both 
upheld democracy and been instrumental in accelerating upward social 
mobility. Greer describes this perception as “a pernicious legend ... 
because it justifies the exclusion of millions who will never share in 
America’s greatness as long as the legend persists” (1972, p. 3). “What 
has been the historic failure of mass education is most readily attributed 
to its latest victims” (Bastian et al., 1986, p. 38), i.e., those who fail have 
done so because of their own inherent deficiencies and lack of agency. The 
implication then is that additional resources or attention would be 
wasted on those perceived as incapable of success. Thus is constructed a 
rationale for accepting low performance and high failure rates on the 
part of children of color as the norm, and for justifying inequitable 
expenditures for their education. 
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Preserving Resources for the Deserving: 
Protecting Those Who Have 


With “the great school legend” (Greer, 1972) firmly entrenched in our 
collective consciousness, the onus for their lack of achievement and 
productivity can be squarely placed on the shoulders of children of color 
and the poor. The carefully assembled perception that the marginalized 
and disenfranchised are inherently worthless and incapable of benefit- 
ing from the goodness of schools and society justifies the shifting or 
reduction of resources once earmarked for “them.” Visible racial/ethnic 
group people (cf. Carter & Goodwin, 1994), immigrants, children who 
speak languages other than English, the poor, single mothers ... are used 
as convenient scapegoats for a shrinking economic base, the loss of jobs, 
skyrocketing medical and insurance costs and a disappointing educa- 
tional system. Unmistakable indicators of this misplaced—and mean 
spirited— blaming which has provoked economic conservation (and con- 
servatism) are Propositions 187, 209 and 227 in California and Proposi- 
tion 200 in Washington which have effectively made affirmative action, 
bilingual education and the care and education of immigrant children 
illegal. School choice and school vouchers, touted as mechanisms whereby 
all parents can access the best schools for their children have, in some 
cases, funneled money from poor schools to the private and well-endowed 
(Bartolome and Macedo, 1997). In many states, per-pupil expenditures 
vary tremendously so that children in the same state receive vastly 
unequal amounts of funding. Invariably it is poor children and children 
of color who receive the least (Darling-Hammond, 1995; Kozol, 1991). 
Scholarships earmarked for “minority” students and special programs 
designed to meet the needs of and level the playing field for students of 
color have been effectively eliminated in some states such as Texas. In 
New York, drastic cuts in state funding for state and city colleges and 
universities promise to close the door on first generation and first-in-the- 
family college hopefuls, most of whom represent communities of color 
and working class homes and depend on financial aid to attend college. 

During the 1950s and 1960s, we mounted a war on poverty. We are 
in the midst of a second war. However, this time the battle is not to 
eradicate the state of being poor but to silence and contain those who 
occupy the less privileged positions in society —citizens of color and the 
poor—and to limit their access to educational opportunity. According to 
Oakes, (1993), many of the current reform proposals represent “a neo- 
conservative reassertion of turn-of-the-century values and beliefs” in 
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notions of competition, meritocracy, the neutrality of schools, and Anglo- 
conformity, and offer “little or no mention of ... how poverty, racism, and 
limited expectations affect the educational treatment of poor and minor- 
ity children” (pp. 95, 96). Her analysis of some of these proposals reveals 
how effectively they re-establish white privilege and entitlement under 
the guise of economic development, high standards and educational 
excellence. 

Such lofty goals are difficult to contradict. In fact they are easy to 
swallow. Which educator would not support excellence and standards? 
What citizen would not favor economic growth? Yet, they subtly reinforce 
the expectation that some children will fail while others succeed, rees- 
tablish implicit notions of fair competition, and effectively rationalize the 
parceling out of economic resources and educational opportunities so 
that those deemed most deserving receive more. These goals and reforms 
ignore the fact that racism, segregation, poverty, and unequal schooling 
have uniformly denied children of color the tools and skills to compete 
successfully against white children, and so cement still further minimal 
expectations of and for children of color. 


Racism and the Power of Oppressive Language 


It is not the English language that hurts me, but what oppressors do 
with it, how they shape it to become a territory that limits and defines, 
how they make it a weapon that can shame, humiliate, colonize. (hooks, 
1994, p. 168) 


hooks eloquently reminds us that the words we use, how we choose 
to name phenomena or define our world, can be empowering or destruc- 
tive. Language is not neutral but actively and deliberately shapes how 
we conceptualize reality. Oppressive language tacitly condones bigotry, 
racist thinking and actions, and influences the mental images we carry 
in our heads about “other.” Language is oppressive when it amplifies 
certain aspects of reality over others, dehumanizes and objectifies, and 
reduces human beings to labels and stereotypes. 

When I think of how oppressive language amplifies only part of the 
truth, I am reminded always of a keynote speech given by an African 
American colleague. He had been asked to participate in a symposium on 
urban education and to speak about children “at risk.” He cited the 
familiar statistic that 25 percent of African American males are incarcer- 
ated, which hardly warranted a murmur from the audience, so familiar 
were they with this figure. He then went on to say that this statistic, 
always presented as a stand alone conclusion, effectively leaves out the 
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rest of the complete story, that 75 percent of African American males are 
not incarcerated. By using this single statistic to describe the lives of 
African American men, he said, educators, the media, politicians, render 
“African American men like me—a professor, a father, an employee, a tax 
payer—invisible.” We are inundated by statistics such as these. Those of 
us who do research understand that numbers can be manipulated to 
support any number of conclusions, even contradictory ones. The point 
is that discourse about “other” is often constructed to emphasize their 
pathology, deficiency, immorality. One needs only to turn on the evening 
news to witness daily the demonization of African American men. By 
emphasizing select parts of the truth, public sentiments and opinions can 
be effectively shaped positively or negatively. Campaign commercials 
exemplify the power of this manipulation. Images of political candidates, 
urban schools, children of color, immigrants ... the list is endless ... are 
reduced to carefully constructed sound bites and video clips, bits of truth 
disguised as whole truth. The endless statistics surrounding children of 
color typically amplifies or exaggerates their failures and fortifies im- 
ages of them as problematic. We are left only with distorted caricatures 
of them that portray them as hopeless and flawed. 

Compounding these partial truths are labels that stereotype, dehu- 
manize and objectify. Educational literature, popular media and public 
discourse overflow with “language-based racism” (Bartolome & Macedo, 
1997, p. 225) aimed at children of color. They are labeled disadvantaged, 
at risk, underclass, different, deficient, minority, culturally deprived, 
limited English proficient, drop outs, underachievers, below average, 
gang bangers. Their communities are depicted as ghettoes, drug in- 
fested, crime-ridden, joyless, desperate, absent of productivity and 
positive role models. Their family members are defined as unemployed, 
welfare cheats, illegal immigrants, unwed mothers, absent fathers, 
alcoholics, child abusers, people who don’t care about education. These 
negative portraits of children of color are seldom countered by descrip- 
tions of resilience, ingenuity, family, faith, love, work, hope, capacity, 
resistance, agency, creation, progress, contribution. The language of 
oppression transforms culturally and linguistically diverse children— 
complex and complicated human beings with many strengths and gifts 
as well as needs— into flat silhouettes; they become inferior victims who 
don’t produce but simply are a drain on society. These images, the way 
we choose to name children of color, encourage us to discount their 
importance, to see them as unworthy. Oppressive language is racism 
spoken aloud. It reveals our unspoken acceptance of the current social 
order that denies children of color meaningful opportunity and then 
reproaches them for not succeeding. It gives us license to abdicate 
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responsibility for action because it tells us that these children cannot 
meet any but our lowest expectations and therefore are not worth (or 
worthy of) the effort. 


Believing Enduring Lies, Why? 


Over the years, I have been especially troubled by some of the 
discussions I have had with my students. Some have argued vehemently 
with me that competition is both good and necessary, that the notion of 
survival of the fittest has a place in schools if we are to prepare children 
for the “real world,” that culturally responsive pedagogy is unrealistic 
and possibly even discriminatory. I have read students’ journals where 
they insist the parents of children of color “just don’t care about educa- 
tion,” poured over inquiry projects that justify low-level curriculum for 
children of color and challenged students’ depictions of struggling 
neighborhoods as bleak and devoid of any goodness. In my work, I am 
constantly struck by the narrowness and depth of students’ beliefs and 
the numbers of students who voice such opinions. 

My desire to write this essay was fueled by my need to find some way 
to explain why so many of my students— most of whom are white, well- 
educated, and extremely privileged in both visible and invisible ways— 
subscribe to deficit notions of children of color despite their articulated 
aspiration to make a difference in society and work in urban schools. My 
analysis has given me some answers. Like the proverbial fish which 
cannot see the water in which it swims, my students are enveloped in a 
national narrative of racism and inequality sustained by enduring myths 
about the goodness and fairness of schools, justifications for taking from 
those seen as having little merit to support those perceived as meritori- 
ous, and by oppressive language. Their own lives legitimize the narra- 
tive. Their successful school experiences are taken for granted and give 
credibility to notions of school neutrality and to the centrality of individu- 
ality and competition. As members (primarily) of the ruling majority, 
they have been the beneficiaries of an educational system designed to 
ensure their success. However, unable to discern these invisible struc- 
tures, they readily attribute their success to their own effort and hard 
work and to the “good” values inculcated by their families. Most of them 
have attended good schools and remained in the academic tracks through- 
out their tenure. They fail to question why the high tracks are predomi- 
nantly white and the lower tracks are where students of color seem to 
cluster; they believe failure results solely from a lack of personal effort. 
They have grown up in a society where overt signs of racism have mostly 
been eradicated and so believe in the universal attainability of the 
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American dream. Even while their lives offer no counter to the national 
narrative of racism and inequality, implicit messages about the inherent 
inadequacy of children of color play out in the media daily and perpetu- 
ally shape students’ internal assumptions about these children. Their 
language about and actions with children of color reveal how many of 
them have bought into these harmful messages. It is almost inevitable 
that they do given the power of the myths I have discussed and the 
deliberate ways in which they are socially maintained and politically 
validated. The institutionalization of racism means that students enter- 
ing teaching—the large majority of whom are white—are likely to think 
as my students do. If we assume this to be the case, as teacher educators 
we are morally bound to help our students unlearn the lies and to uncover 
what they have previously been blind to. This requires teacher education 
that moves far beyond facts and methods and instead focuses on personal 
transformation. 


Becoming Unblind: A Model for Learning to See 


Much of the literature and research on teacher beliefs and thinking 
suggests that preconceptions influence and shape teachers’ instructional 
decisions, pedagogical choices and ultimately their interactions with 
learners. Many researchers have suggested that teacher preparation 
programs should deliberately engage fledgling teachers in reflective self- 
analysis so as to help them become conscious of their tacit theories about 
schools, teaching and students. Personal reflection and critical self- 
analysis are at the core of the model I describe below. The main aim of 
the model is challenging student teachers’ assumptions and beliefs by 
exposing them to alternative realities and guiding them to question their 
own notions of truth. The model uses race as a lens for deconstructing 
narratives of educational equity and emphasizes Sleeter’s idea of “repo- 
sitioning perspectives.” By providing mechanisms whereby preservice 
teachers can articulate their own beliefs about race, culture, schooling, 
academic success, etc., misconceptions, naive thinking, hidden assump- 
tions, and prejudices can be surfaced, and interrupted, and interrogated. 
Without interrogation and examination, implicit theories, “great school 
legends,” enduring lies remain buried even while they guide and influ- 
ence behavior and likely deflect new understanding. The six phase model 
is illustrated in Figure 1. 
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Figure 1 
A Theoretical Model for Multicultural Teacher Education 
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Phase 1: 
Looking at Ourselves: Autobiography and Personal History 


In the first phase, the emphasis is on unearthing personal definitions 
of race, culture, equity, diversity, class, etc. The key here is to encourage 
students to think deeply about their own development as cultural beings, 
to identify their values and the antecedents for their beliefs, to discuss 
questions/concerns they have about multicultural issues, to analyze 
biases. The goal of this phase is to enable preservice teachers to look 
inward, to make conscious their own chronicles. 


Phase 2: 


Connection through Content: Intellectual Multiculturalism 
Phase two provides students with content and information about 
multiculturalism, culturally responsive pedagogy and advocacy. This 
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content should respond to their questions and offer authentic data about, 
for example, the culture of different groups, multicultural education 
models, theories of cultural ways of knowing. This phase is necessary not 
merely because students need information, but because it intellectual- 
izes the development of a critical/political teaching self which renders 
the process familiar and comforting. This phase enables students to feel 
competent and helps them feel comfortable. This comfort is important as 
students move into the dilemmas raised in the next phase. 


Phase 3: 
Confronting New Realities: Learning through Disequilibrium 

Phase three is designed to introduce students to alternate realities 
that cause them to question the universality or validity of their own 
understandings. Conceptual and emotional disequilibrium can engen- 
der thoughtful reflection and questioning. This phase challenges stu- 
dents to re-examine what they thought they knew and confront their 
vision of the world. Readings in critical theory, culturally responsive 
pedagogy, and racial identity theory, or interactions and community 
service within a variety of contexts different from those with which 
students are familiar are useful for initiating deep questioning. It is also 
during this phase that students should engage in the “study of the 
interaction of race, and ethnicity, class, and gender within economic, 
political, and cultural spheres” (Gollnick, 1992, p. 65) in order to acquire 
a broader socio-historical-political framework for education. Students 
should also be guided to use racial identity theory (Helms, 1990) as a 
mirror to their own behavior, experiences and development. Simply put, 
the key during this phase is lighting fires under students. 


Phase 4: 
Reflection and Reassessment 

A period of reflection and personal re-evaluation is a natural follow- 
up to a period of imbalance. This phase guides students to reconstruct 
conceptual schemata given what they have learned and experienced in 
phase three. Important questions to ask might be—what do students 
now think about educational equity? What did they learn about them- 
selves and their values? What were their assumptions before and after? 
What do they need to know now, do? 


Phase 5: 
Reconstruction: Thinking and Behaving Differently 
Phase five directs students to action driven by their new understand- 
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ings and the different ways they have come to see and think. Most of 
those who enter teaching are motivated by a desire to make a difference, 
to make a significant contribution. This desire is often only partially 
realized as intentions fall short of actions, especially if teachers are not 
guided to discard assumptions about “good” students, poor districts, 
children of color, etc. Students are challenged to be change agents by 
bolstering their good intentions with real work. By helping them culti- 
vate a proactive mindset, which is an internal safeguard against compla- 
cency, this phase demands that teachers assume responsibility for 
actively seeking whatever skills and information they might need to 
make sound pedagogical decisions that benefit children. Phase five 
places accountability for learning squarely on teachers’ shoulders; teach- 
ers take it upon themselves to do or learn whatever is necessary to make 
a difference. 


Phase 6: 
Autobiography: Completing the Cycle 

The sixth phase is actually a return to the first. New understandings 
and actions necessarily change one’s own story. Autobiographies are 
dynamic and fluid; new chapters in each person’s memoir require further 
and continuous examination. The model recycles and begins again. 


This model has been piloted with one group of elementary preservice 
students, a group of experienced teachers and a small group of faculty. 
Reporting the results of each experience would require much more space 
than this article allows. Overall I can say that the model easily engaged 
teachers in serious and deep conversations about race and racism. 
Participants were guided to honestly examine their own implicit beliefs 
and, in many cases, demonstrated the ability to view their work and their 
classrooms through multiple perspectives. Of course, the process was not 
uniformly successful; participants showed different levels of growth and 
resistance. However, what the model did provide was a space to talk 
about significant issues, a space that is seldom present in schools or the 
academy for issues that are seldom broached. Perhaps in the end, this is 
the most notable contribution of the model—a structured space for 
serious talk. 

The field of education is in a period of great activity and new reform 
proposals are generated almost daily. The rhetoric of reform is powerful 
and persuasive. It has to be in order to preserve the status quo—social 
and educational stratification, benefits to the powerful, minimal atten- 
tion to racism and inequity—while it professes equal opportunity. I 
stated earlier that as teacher educators, our primary goal is to actively 
and deliberately interrupt this rhetoric that drives racist ideology. We 
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can only do this if we ourselves become unblind and see the water in 
which we are swimming. 


Notes 


1 This article builds upon and extends the thinking begun in: Goodwin, A. 
L. (2001) Seeing with different eyes: Re-examining teacher expectations through 
racial lenses. In S. H. King and L. Castenell (Eds.), Racism and racial inequality: 
Implications for teacher education, (pp. 69-76). Washington, DC: AACTE. 

2 In this piece I will use the term “of color” to denote those individuals who 
are African American, Asian American, Latino and Native American, or who are 
not of European American descent, even while I recognize the problematic 
nature of this label. 

> The use of the term “minority” to describe people of color in the United 
States is inaccurate given the fact that people of color constitute the numeric 
majority in the global community. Thus, I use quotation marks to highlight this 
contradiction. 

* | first introduced this model at AACTE in 1992 and describe it further in 
Goodwin, A. L. (1997). Historical and contemporary perspectives on multicultural 
teacher education: Past lessons, new directions. In, J. E. King, E. R. Hollins, and 
W. Hayman (Eds.), Preparing teachers for cultural diversity (pp. 5-22). New 
York: Teachers College Press. 

> There was considerably less fanfare when it was discovered that many of 
the tests had been incorrectly scored and that students had been wrongly sent 
to summer school to be “remediated.” 
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introduction 


A basic challenge in current educational policy circles is how to 
address the underdevelopment of some groups in the areas of educa- 
tional and economic outcomes. While differences at the individual level 
are understandable, gross disparities between ethnic populations repre- 
sents a problem with both scientific and ethical dimensions. The social 
science community seems at a loss after decades of interventions have 
failed to reduce the enduring achievement gap in education. We have yet 
to find an approach that is effective and sustainable. At the same time, 
the persistence of this massive, group-based inequality presents not only 
an ethical dilemma but threatens our democratic principles that should 
guide the organization of our educational system. Given these circum- 
stances, it seems safe to argue that a seriously limited understanding 
exists of how to address the present educational achievement gap and 
that there is a need for different kinds of inquiry and research, e.g., for 
our purposes a study of the relationship between individual and cultural 
development, especially in relationship to structural constraints, medi- 
ated action, and agency. 

Current approaches and educational programs for children placed at 
risk continue to be mostly ineffective in closing the achievement gap in 
spite of some modest gains reported in the literature. The modest gains 
mainly concern lowering high school drop-out rates for some minority 
groups rather than improvements in educational outcomes. A limited 
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understanding is also reflected in the inconsistency of federal and state 
policies. Existing programs, therefore, fail to maximize and sustain 
children’s intellectual development (as measured by performance stan- 
dards). In addition, the question of how current efforts empower and do not 
empower future families in bringing about changes in the reproduction of 
inequality and advancement of equity needs to be studied (Portes & 
Sandhu, in press). Consequently, a shift in policy makers’ perspectives, 
particularly in the area of intellectual and cultural development, is needed 
for developing reasoned and effective educational and social policies. 


Another Look at Current Educational Policy 


Over one in five of America’s children grow up in a culture of poverty 
under changing family forms; many families are headed by women in 
impoverished minority populations. Most of these children are inadvert- 
ently being prepared for limited socio-economic opportunities and fail- 
ure upon entering school. Schools not only fail to educate these children 
equitably but also proceed to perpetuate a future lack of success through 
gaps in educational outcomes. As a result, children are bound in a context 
of economic deprivation that is progressively limiting with respect to 
intellectual development, achievement motivation and the possibility of 
postsecondary education. Over forty percent of native, Latin, and Afri- 
can-American children live in poverty compared to fourteen percent of 
majority children. This massive inequality is reflected in NAEP scores 
(reading and comprehension) that show that “a majority-group 13 year 
old student” performs at about the same level as 17-year-old black 
students (Condition of Education, 1998). A literacy gap ranging from 3- 
to-4 grade levels is thus constructed, resulting in the majority of students 
experiencing group-based inequality (Portes, 1996) that seriously handi- 
caps them in competing in today’s economy, higher education, and equal 
opportunity structures. 

At this time, debates and pseudo-debates still prevail in policy circles 
that deliberate on whether some types of daycare and preschool services 
are effective (Zigler & Styco, 1993), what types of staffing and physical 
environments work best (Osborn & Milbank, 1987), and the role of whole 
language and ESL programs in helping students placed at risk. It is often 
presumed in these debates that adequate methodologies based on cogni- 
tive developmental theory have in fact been proven effective in enabling 
children to compete successfully with mainstream children (Schorr, 
1989). A host of preschool packages have been developed for children at 
risk based on early intervention research (e.g., Campbell, Ramey, 
Pungello, Sparling, & Miller-Johnson, 2002; Zigler, 1986). Often the 
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success of early age interventions and after-school programs is defined 
on the basis of non-academic elective domains such as self-esteem, 
reduction in discipline referrals, drop-out rates and attitudinal re- 
sponses to particular programs (e.g. Ramey, Bryant, Campbell, Sparling, 
& Wasik(1988); Portes & Dunham, 1988). While these areas of study may 
be justified as necessary and instrumental, they are clearly not sufficient 
for closing the massive educational achievement gap. Moreover, the 
models that still under gird much policy —focusing on early age interven- 
tion, family literacy, drug, violence and teen pregnancy prevention, 
critical pedagogy, community centers, after school programs, class size 
reduction and other interventions—appear disjointed and ill-defined. 

Many policy makers and researchers defend particular models as 
adequate (Consortium for Longitudinal Studies, 1982) and give the 
impression that all that can be done is being done. In addition, there is 
another important concern: over two thirds of the at-risk populations are 
not being served even by Head Start and/or Even Start. Even when some 
programs prove effective, an obvious problem concerns the fact that most 
children who have been placed at risk remain excluded or underserved. 
Rather than describe and evaluate current explanations of the current 
gap in achievement—for instance, deficiencies in the educational system 
itself and the pedagogical preparation of educators (U. S. Senate Select 
Committee 1972:139,129; Tharp et al, 2000),unfair school and social 
practices (Apple, 1989; Fine, 1989; McLaren, 1994; Varenne & McDermott, 
1999), limited inherited capacities (Jensen, 1972b; 1973; Herrenstein & 
Murray, 1994)—this paper focuses upon presenting a cultural and histori- 
cal perspective of the development of the achievement gap. In particular, 
a socio-cultural model of development and its potential for guiding com- 
pensatory educational interventions is presented. Similarly, the study 
focuses on the application of primary intervention measures as a strategy 
for cultivating a level playing field for children of poverty. 


Class Differences in Socialization 


Coleman (1980) and, later, Jencks and Phillips (1999) found that 
cultural differences in home environment factors account for inequality 
in scholastic and economic outcomes far more than a host of school 
variables. However, if the socialization patterns associated and observed 
in certain cultures are not the causes but rather the products of the long- 
term consequences of adapting to insensitive socio-historical conditions, 
this research and accompanying explanations tell us much less than 
many authors claim. It may be precisely because of restrictions imposed 
on families and children’s development that socialization practices 
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produce dispositions that are incompatible with those required in schools 
(Tharp, 1989). 

This analysis suggests that family and community socialization 
patterns may or may not be linked directly to successful adaptation to 
outside demands. Over time behaviors—beliefs, expectations, values 
and practices—are constructed and sustained by participants. Some 
groups, when treated fairly, are more likely to develop successful 
patterns of behavior. Others who are treated unfairly are placed at risk. 
Extended unfair treatment, then, helps erect class differences that resist 
short-term interventions. After thirty years of so-called change in oppor- 
tunity structures and educational assistance achievement gaps persist 
in key literacy areas. 

In 1979, the wealthiest class had ten times more wealth than the 
middle class. Today, such inequality has more than doubled for upper 
classes and the working class has been basically excluded from economic 
growth during these decades. Yet, in spite of much discussion of the 
economic and social inequality problem, many remain convinced that 
equal opportunity already exists and individual entrepreneurship is the 
solution. Presumably, this can be “proven” by anecdotes that deny the 
reality and prevalence of group-based inequality. Given these beliefs and 
economic trends, it seems unlikely that inequalities will be reduced 
unless there is a radical increase in the awareness of the fundamental 
dilemma of group or status inequalities. A congruent educational and 
social policy is needed to break the multigenerational cycles that repro- 
duce poverty and lower academic achievement for some groups. 

Group differences in income and academic achievement essentially 
reflect the extent to which inequity is being repeatedly produced. School 
performance serves as an index of cultural achievement (Cole, 1996) and 
must be viewed historically in terms of access to certain cultural experi- 
ences and tools that strongly influence development and cultural adap- 
tation. Any comparison of school performance requires that attention be 
given to the inter-cultural history of each group. 


Conceptual and Practical Problems with Current Policy 


Preschool education is considered a critical period in cognitive growth 
because of the dramatic changes that can be made. Since Bloom’s (1964) 
finding that a child’s intellectual level at age seventeen is largely 
accounted for by age four, a number of compensatory education pro- 
grams have been launched. Early childhood education programs have 
been seen as a way to bring about a change in “cultures of poverty.” The 
theoretical underpinnings of early age interventions have been based on 
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the notion of a critical period that was loosely borrowed from ethology 
(Lorenz, 1956). It was and still is considered an important explanatory 
principle for the achievement gap, serving still as the theoretical ratio- 
nale for the many millions of dollars spent since the 1960s. Children of 
the poor are sometimes targeted for interventions that promote school 
readiness, and presume a level ground for schooling can be provided. 
Multi-million dollar programs have been launched to catch problems 
early, to prevent the achievement gap from emerging, and to show equal 
educational opportunity is being established. While these efforts are 
necessary, a twofold question remains: What would be sufficient to bring 
about comparable distributions in educational outcomes, and when will 
group-based inequality become an actual national goal in its own right? 

The critical period or early intervention model has produced modest 
gains for some participants in some programs (Lazar & Darlington, 1982; 
Dunham, Kidwell, & Portes, 1995; Schorr, 1989). It has been institution- 
alized (Head Start) but served only about one-third of eligible children. 
In spite of these well-intentioned efforts, an educational handicap 
continues for underserved populations. Labels—“disadvantaged” have 
been traded for that of “at-risk” and “placed at risk”—have changed but 
the model of partial- and dis-continuous support for individuals remains 
essentially the same and largely ineffective in preventing school failure. 
Low levels of academic achievement are indirectly related to poverty and 
schools’ inability to educate these children leaves them at risk for 
intergenerational poverty. The literacy gap remains intact since 1971 in 
spite of the billions of dollars spent bureaucratically. 

The socio-cultural model of intellectual development in general can 
account for the one standard deviation gap in school achievement for 
economically impoverished ethnic group students, as well as the predic- 
tive validity of I.Q. scores from age four to 17. By age four, the effects of 
certain environmental conditions become manifest and predictive of 
most subsequent social development and achievement. The social con- 
text or environment surrounding the mind of a four year old child who 
scores a standard deviation below the norm is indicative of both differ- 
ences in the quality and rate of the home or community’s delivery 
capacity (Dunham et al. 1989). The latter refers to the relative, class- 
based differences in socialization practices that distinguish the quality 
and quantity of socio-cognitive support children encounter before and 
after school. These patterns are detectable early and are likely to 
continue in the future. An example of how such interaction patterns can 
be improved is reported in the follow-up of one early age intervention, 
Project Know How (Portes, Dunham, & Williams, 1986). Preschool I.Q. 
scores were found highly correlated with school performance in early 
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adolescence for the low SES control group but not for the low SES 
experimental group whose early socio-cognitive environments had been 
targeted by the intervention. A measure of parent-child interaction style 
identified in early adolescence was found to be a significant predictor of 
school performance (r=.48), suggesting a modest but long-term effect on 
the family environment (Dunham, Portes, & Kidwell, 1995). 

From this perspective, Bloom’s (1964) finding that two-thirds of the 
variance in intellectual performance at age seventeen is accounted for by 
1.Q. scores at age four can be easily explained. It is not so much a question 
of having a “critical period” of stimulation but rather of continuity and 
stability in educative interaction patterns. This is consistent with Hart 
and Risley’s (1994) findings concerning socialization practices. 

This reinterpretation of the critical period notion for intelligence is 
relevant for understanding the nature of the achievement gap. The 
achievement gap is, thus, defined operationally by the social inequity 
that is produced and reproduced. The traditional paradigm in psychol- 
ogy assumes that intelligence (one’s ability to adapt to the environment) 
is largely an intra-individual trait influenced more by heredity than 
environment. However, this perspective overlooks the relationship be- 
tween mind and culture in the formation of skills, aptitudes and dispo- 
sitions required in school. A meaningful analysis of the life cycle of higher 
order mental functions is needed (Vygotsky, 1978). Higher-level intelli- 
gence (i.e., functions), from a socio-cultural perspective, is developed 
first inter-psychologically and is socially cultivated. Later, the skills and 
concepts defining intelligence become intra-psychological in terms of 
capabilities to profit from further social interaction as well as self- 
regulated performance. Before concepts and skills become intra-psycho- 
logical or self-regulated, a context must be regularly encountered where 
culturally mediated activities relevant to school success are present. 
Hence, the measurement of individual intelligence or school aptitude, 
without regard to context tells us less about individual ability than about 
the contexts of social learning with regard to cumulative interactions. The 
measurement of intelligence is inextricably tied to the social context in 
terms of antecedent inter-psychological activity. Thus, it is not surprising 
that past experience and performance predict future performance. 


So What Can Be Done? 


For a significant and lasting effect on children’s intellectual develop- 
ment to be sustained at the group level, both individual and contextual 
supports need to be included in program design, practice, and evaluation. 
To achieve a significant and lasting educational effect with children 
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placed at risk requires that certain provisions be organized for children 
regardless of class membership over an extended period of time. This 
implies direct changes in the ways current programs are designed. The 
basic premise, then, is that only when the essential mechanisms that 
produce group-based inequality are identified can a strategy to re- 
organize those mechanisms be advanced to produce positive outcomes. 

In summary, the belief in a critical period and compensatory early 
education has not fared well in empirical literature and reflects an 
incomplete analysis of the problem. While some of the current efforts 
appear necessary, they are not sufficient for allowing children from 
groups subjected to inequality to succeed in school. The content and 
timing of educational interventions is of obvious importance, but they 
cannot compensate for the discontinuity of learning experiences that 
determine, to a great extent, the child’s readiness to learn and adapta- 
tion to school. A plan for providing cultural continuity is needed to 
support any type of educational intervention. The concepts of “enrich- 
ment” and “intellectual stimulation” need, then, to be re-examined 
insofar as they concern the development of intelligence or school apti- 
tude. This reexamination is needed for the following reasons: 


@ The input from the environment needs to be designed for 
continuity, challenging and reinforcing the child’s development in 
various valued areas with respect to measures of school success. 


@ These areas need to be aligned with school curricula and foster 
proximal zones for development that are culturally prized and 
consonant with those from which intellectual assessments are 
made in relation to adult career roles and activities. 


@ The activities found in the environment that mediate develop- 
ment require particular attention to symbolic tools centered on 
language-mediated literacy, intellectual skills as well as beliefs, 
and expectations. 


@ The culture around those placed at risk requires continuous 
enrichment in the very ways everyday activities are mediated. 
These need to be supplemented in ways comparable to the 
middle class’ hidden curriculum so that they become oriented in 
a cumulative direction of self-efficacy and power. 


@ To achieve comparable achievement distributions in the fu- 
ture, a strategy of overcompensation for the first few generations 
needs to be established until comparable parental education 
levels and practices are established intergenerationally. That is, 
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a socio-cognitive support system needs to be in place long enough 
to influence future generations of families and produce a bi- 
cultural “kit” that promotes school success. This strategy is 
needed because its implementation runs contrary to that im- 
posed by generations of poverty and oppression and is needed to 
support children’s school success. 


In the case of children placed at risk, one implication is that 
overcompensation is needed, which can be defined as an early start that 
involves a high intensity and continuity of experience with respect to 
mediated cultural activity. Overcompensation is required because the 
effects of socioeconomic disadvantage are cumulative and increase with 
age. A second implication is that school-based activities need to be 
reorganized so that “basic skills” are not all that the child encounters: he 
or she also needs to learn higher order skills. Too often we find that 
schooling, low expectations, and remedial classes fail to work within 
children’s zones of proximal development and actually impede the 
development of their higher intellectual skills. In this sense, schools 
frequently fail to provide optimal conditions for intellectual develop- 
ment, literally placing them at risk early and locking them there through 
tracking (Oakes, 1990). Any effective program designed for children who 
have been placed at risk must, therefore, reverse two detrimental 
influences: a) the effects of limited socioeconomic resources and the 
norms that evolve there from and b) the effects of schools that provide 
less than optimal conditions for intellectual development. 


Conclusion 


Current programs have failed in bringing about the conditions 
necessary to empower most children placed at risk with equal educa- 
tional opportunity in the long term. Current policy ensures that most 
children remain at risk in the lower range of scholastic achievement. 
Equal educational opportunity requires activation of specific conditions 
that favor intellectual development, both in and out of school. These 
social and pedagogical conditions are the means to achieve the ultimate 
goal of closing the educational gap. They are the sine qua non for 
establishing equal educational opportunities. Ironically, these same 
social conditions may be considered, in and of themselves, the ultimate 
goal to be achieved education. 

Current educational policy thus structures disadvantage for some 
groups of students through benign yet ineffective programs. By giving 
the false impression of solving the problem, the majority’s collective guilt 
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is often lessened. The political economy of compensatory education is 
misleading in suggesting that it intends to construct means for access to 
educational equal opportunity structures, many of which are already 
established. The data show that the literacy gap does not allow most to 
take advantage of educational opportunities related to schooling. While 
accountability is sometimes useful, it is not sufficient to reduce inequal- 
ity in access to the structures now available for average and high 
performance minority students. 

Compensation-oriented policies today are essentially remedial strat- 
egies aimed at co-existing with a gap that is driven by lower levels of 
literacy. Practices that stem from these policies qualify as secondary or, 
even, tertiary interventions that fail to provide children from historically 
neglected groups fair opportunities in school. These interventions come 
into effect only after the problem is manifested (secondary prevention) 
through piece-meal efforts such as lunch programs, magnet schools, 
vouchers and others. They are doomed to fail in eliminating educational 
inequality because schools do not offer a level playing ground. 

The second order benefits of these policies, however, are still cost 
effective for society in terms of reduction in school attrition rates, a lesser 
need for special education classes, and lower rates of delinquency. They 
also maintain a large bureaucracy. Success in these second order effects, 
in turn, serves a twofold purpose. First, they create the impression of 
actively pursuing and gradually achieving the goal of establishing equal 
educational opportunity for all. Second, they also make it appear as if 
truly effective strategies for the eradication of structural obstacles in 
children’s development are known, accessible and being utilized. If all 
that can be done is being done, the current push for accountability, 
vouchers, and productivity for educational excellence can proceed un- 
hampered. The problem, however, is that excellence for some without 
equity for all is an oxymoron. Thus, second-order benefits, from this 
perspective, serve to undermine and impede genuine progress toward 
the deep restructuring required for equal opportunity and excellence in 
education for all. 

For educational interventions to reverse discriminating structures 
and to achieve parity for historically neglected populations, a convincing 
strategy must attend to socio-genetic conditions that simultaneously 
address individual and group development (Portes, 1996). As Scott- 
Miller (1995) warns, global demographic changes in the U. S. population 
create an imperative to find effective ways to educate children from 
groups over-represented in poverty. It may no longer be just an ethical 
dilemma for those interested in moving toward democratic ideals. It is 
also a must for the nation’s economic survival, safety and, indeed, its 
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relative power. From a national perspective, the U. S. is not only the 
richest economy in the world, but models the future of a global economy 
and community by how it deals with its own third world-like conditions. 
It may be precisely because economic interests transcend national 
borders that this search for ethical and practical solutions remains 
pressing. It calls for a no-nonsense national policy strategy and determi- 
nation that is as concerted as the wars on drugs and terrorism. A socio- 
cultural solution is needed to restructure society and education so that 
group-based inequality is ended. This is a first step in striving toward 
both equity and excellence in education. Some of the details of how we can 
take this step with primary intervention strategies based on a cultural 
and developmental model are beyond the scope of this paper and 
available elsewhere (Portes & Sandhu, in press). 
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The Politics of Reforming Urban Schools 
Clarence N. Stone, Jeffrey R. Henig, 

Bryan D. Jones, & Carol Pierannunzi 
Lawrence, KS: University Press of Kansas, 2001 


Reviewed by Margaret Taylor-Davis 
University of Louisville 


Clarence N. Stone, Jeffrey R. Henig, Bryan D. Jones, and Carol 
Pierannunzi have shared significant research and have articulated a 
fascinating discussion of urban school reform. These four professors of 
government and political science pull together a convincing, albeit 
daunting plan for enduring, systemic reform. Their idea or model is 
uncomplicated: bring politics back into education. The original study for 
this research, The Civic Capacity and Urban Reform Project, was a 
decade-long study of eleven urban school districts, funded by a grant 
from the National Science Foundation. Based on this research, which 
includes studies of demographic trends over the last half of the twentieth 
century, the authors conceptualize school reform by defining four build- 
ing blocks essential to a successful model: civic mobilization, issue 
definition, civic capacity, and systemic reform effort. 

The authors define civic mobilization as “the degree to which various 
sectors of the community come together in sustained support of school 
reform and related efforts . . .” (p. 26). Issue definition, as defined by the 
authors, is “how an issue is understood and what various players see as 
needed solutions” (p. 26). Civic capacity, part of the title of the text, is 
defined as a “broad base of involvement along with a shared and durable 
understanding of public education as a major area of community concern 
and a high priority for action” (p. 27). Finally, systemic reform effort, 
which the authors note is effectively the dependent variable in this 
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study, is more difficult to define but generally includes substantive 
means of ensuring accountability, “attention to the ongoing interplay 
between schools and other important societal institutions,” along with 
clearly defined goals and long term effort (p. 28). 

The eleven city school districts included in the study provide a rich 
variation in school system structure, ethnic composition, political moti- 
vation, and location. The cities include Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, 
Denver, Detroit, Houston, Los Angeles, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, San 
Francisco, and Washington, D.C. All of the eleven school districts are 
large, central-city school systems, falling into three sub-groups including 
sunbelt cities (Denver, Houston, Los Angeles, and San Francisco), 
“black-led” cities (Atlanta, Baltimore, Detroit, and Washington, D.C.), 
and “machine politics-descendant” cities (Boston, Pittsburgh, and St. 
Louis). The selection criteria important to the researchers included 
having large, central-city school systems and a wide regional variation 
in locations across the country. All have had varying degrees of success 
with school reform efforts, from programmatic reforms of curriculum, 
school calendars, teaching methods, to institutional reforms that shift 
decision-making and authority from one place to another, centralizing or 
decentralizing authority within the school system and government. The 
authors assert that no one effort has been wholly successful due to a lack 
of civic mobility, lack of issue definition, lack of civic capacity, or a lack 
of sustained effort over time. 

The study combines the detail and context of a single case study with 
a multi-case design methodology. The project relied on eleven teams, one 
for each city school district, with one local team leader, and a professional 
political scientist in each case who was already familiar with the political 
and historical context of each city. The research is based on 516 coded 
interviews that were responses to open-ended questions. Those inter- 
viewed included “general influentials,” community-based representa- 
tives, and education specialists. In addition, scholars in each of the cities 
collected documents that traced the demography, enrollment, govern- 
ment expenditures, and school policies for each school district. The 
results are extensively analyzed through several lenses to provide us 
with a rich understanding of the complex nature of school systems and 
reform efforts in these eleven cities. 

Two key assumptions underlie the authors’ and researchers’ asser- 
tions: First, “education is no longer an isolated arena of activity” in that 
education and its players are part of a wide-ranging and interconnected 
web of civic and family relationships; and second, that while cities have 
a need to concentrate on improving their educational systems, that need 
alone does not necessarily translate into the political will to act on that 
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need (p. 23). The authors argue that smaller reform efforts, or a hybrid 
thereof, combined with a deeper civic mobilization of stakeholders, can 
lead to long-term and lasting success for urban schools. The implications 
for policy-makers, educators, and the wider community interested in and 
committed to urban school reform are that all stakeholders must be 
involved from the start, issues must be defined, and all must be commit- 
ted to long-term effort using a model of smaller reform efforts, or a hybrid 
thereof, combined with deeper civic mobilization. 

If we, as communities and a nation, will define and operationalize a 
workable formula for successful school reform, children in large urban 
school districts will be the most obvious beneficiaries but so will smaller 
communities in local, state and national contexts. In turn, children who 
have been typically underserved in many urban settings will strengthen 
their lives and learning and contribute more to their communities in 
current and future generations. School contexts have significant power 
to enable this. Each of the eleven cities chosen for this study has a large 
minority population; with the model offered in this text, efforts to reform 
urban schools could likely reach large numbers of minorities and lower 
income children and offer significant hope in a current context of 
struggle. Building Civic Capacity offers a model for ultimately mobiliz- 
ing constituencies and contexts through urban school reform initiatives 
to provide a high quality education to every child in every school district 
across the nation. 

Building Civic Capacity is a readable, logical, and cohesive solution 
to urban school reform. The work in this research sheds light on why 
current reform efforts seem to be hit or miss and have been so for over two 
decades. Combining current literature with their own research and 
work, the authors clearly define the enormous scope of the challenge and 
outline a daunting yet clear plan for systemic and long-term urban school 
reform. Simply stated, education needs the collective, public goals of 
politics infused into reform efforts, with all stakeholders in the commu- 
nity joining together to pursue a shared vision of sustained reform. All 
interested in urban school reform, from policy makers to school admin- 
istrators and teachers to local change leaders and citizens concerned 
about equity issues for children and education, should read this inspiring 
book and discuss with each other how using the model described in this 
text could enable significant and lasting reform in their urban setting. 
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